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THE FORESTS OF SWEDEN 











The New York Trust Company 
with which is consolidated 
The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


Bie Company offers to corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals, a thoroughly modern and complete commercial 
banking service, including a highly developed credit infor- 
mation service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged in foreign 
trade. These include foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and trade opportunities. 


Inaddition, the exceptional facilities for Scandinavian business 
developed by The Liberty National Bank will be continued. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust service, 
enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


Main Office 
Liberty Office 26 Broad Street Fifth Avenue Office 
120 Broadway 57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


TRUSTEES 
Otro T. BANNARD Russet H. DUNHAM Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
Mortimer N. BuckNER SAMUEL H. FISHER Epwarp E. Loomis 
THomas COCHRAN Joun A. Garver Howarp W. MaxweELL 


James C. COLGATE Banvey D, Guson OcpEN L. MILLs 


Atrrep A. Cook Epwarp S. Moore 


Tuomas A. GILLESPIE 
ARTHUR J. Cumnock Junius S. Moraan, Jr. 


: CHARLES HAYDEN 
Otis H. CuTLer Grayson M.-P. Murpuy 


Henry P. Davison Lyman N. HINE Henry C. Puipps 

7 . 
Rosert W. DE Forest F. N. Horrstot Cuarirs W. RIEcks 
GeEorGE DouBLEDAY WALTER JENNINGS DEAN SAGE 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BosTon 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to. those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


THE PORT OF COPENHAGEN 


AND 
THE COPENHAGEN FREE PORT 


The Port of Copenhagen, sittiated at the entrance to the Baltic, 
offers exceptional conditions for all transit and transshipping trade 
on the Baltic. Quay dues levied on the ships are very low. 

The depth of water in the Free Port is up to 


9.5 meters (31 feet) and in the Custom Har- 
bor up to 8.1 meters (26.5 feet). . 

Inside the harbor there are bonded ware- 
houses, coaling depots with modern crane 


arrangements, large ship yards with dry and 
floating docks, etc. Steamship lines running 
to all principal ports in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Mediterranean and to transatlantic 
ports in the United States, East Asia, Aus- 
tralia, South America and South Africa. 


The Copenhagen Free Port lying at the entrance from the sound is 


the most modern part of the harbor. 


It is supplied with the most 


perfect appliances for loading and discharging cargoes, and with 
excellently constructed warehouses and sheds. 


The Free Port Company, Ltd., undertakes 
the receiving, delivering and warehousing of 
cargo, and also issues warrants for goods 
entrusted to their custody, at low rates, un- 
der the control of the Danish Government. 
Favorable sites for factory plants, ware- 
houses, and storing are to let. All labor 
charges and warehouse rent are levied ac- 


cording to rates controlled by the Danish 
Government, ensuring all users of the Free 
Port reasonable terms. 


The Copenhagen Free Port Company, Lim- 
ited, will, on application, send its “Rates for 
Warehouse Rent and Labor Charges” to all 
parties interested. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Business Meets New Conditions 


American business has been clearing decks. Budgets have 
been revised. Every buying, selling and production unit 
has been overhauled and made ready for intensive service. 
Economy has been the test—economy of time and effort. 













In any study of functions and readjusting of methods, the 
work done by your bank balance should not be overlooked. 



























‘ Has it been merely a checking account and a basis for 
k commercial credit? Or has it brought to the aid of your 
e organization other constructive services? Are you making 
ka use now of all the help it should provide ? 

Many business men who carry deposits with the Irving or 
ge with Irving correspondents have discovered broader service 

possibilities in their banking connections. The Irving in- 
a vestigates markets as well as credits. expedites deliveries of i 
. merchandise as well as collections, supplements the infor- 
$5 mation resources of its customers both in domestic and | 
41 foreign fields. Every transaction it undertakes, either at 
42 home or over-seas, is handled with a clear understanding 
43 of business essentials as well as of banking requirements. 
44 
. IRVING NATIONAL BANK | 
551 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK | 
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1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Danish Internal Loans and Present Rates of Exchange 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
314% Loan of 1909 344% Loan of 1902 


Interest payable in Sterling Unusually high average yield. Inter- 
at a fixed rate of exchange. ; est and Principal payable in Kroner. 


Ask for Circular SR 101 Ask for Circular SR 104 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
5% Loan of 1915 4% Loan of 1901 


Loan redeemable in 1925. Interest Interest and Principal payable in U. S. 
and Principal payable in Kroner. Dollars at fixed rate of exchange. 
Ask for Circular SR 103 Ask for Circular SR 102 


Your Inquiry is also invited on 
BRITISH FRENCH BELGIAN GERMAN 
AND OTHER EUROPEAN BONDS 


HUTH & COMPANY 


_ 30 Pine Street New York City 


Telephone John 6214 


Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You} may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. 


To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
They also provide an opportunity of making handsome profits 
through exchange, with safety while doing so. The bank has a 

-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. 32.000.000 and is of 
the most substantial national standing. The bonds are secured by 
amply insured real estate in the City of Stockholm and do not 
exceed 70% ofthetaxable 4 ey value of the properties. 


Tee for Sa Ef 
—— \ 


gale te denominations 
Kr. 000 redeemable at par “ 
anata ict dkaee 
AMERICAN KREUGER AND TOLL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 




























BANKING DEPARTMENT ™ 


A Study of Bond Values 


Whether a long term 344% or 4% bond selling 
at 50% or 60% of its par value, or one of the 
new issues yielding 8% or better, should be 
purchased, is a problem the average investor 
is meeting today. 










A solution is offered for those 
who address Niels Frode Holch 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 

105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Minneapolis 
Scranton Hartford Pittsburgh Detroit 








The = 
First National Bank | 


of Boston 


TRANSACTS COMMERCIAL BANKING | 
BUSINESS OF EVERY NATURE 


Correspondence Solicited — i 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $37,500,000 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Danish Internal Loans and Present Rates of Exchange 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
344% Loan of 1909 31% Loan of 1902 


Interest payable in Sterling Unusually high average yield. Inter- 
at a fixed rate of exchange. : est and Principal payable in Kroner. 
Ask for Circular SR 101 Ask for Circular SR 104 


Danish Government City of Copenhagen 
5% Loan of 1915 4% Loan of 1901 


Loan redeemable in 1925. Interest Interest and Principal payable in U. S. 
and Principal payable in Kroner. Dollars at fixed rate of exchange. 


Ask for Circular SR 103 Ask for Circular SR 102 


Your Inquiry is also invited on 
BRITISH FRENCH BELGIAN GERMAN 
AND OTHER. EUROPEAN BONDS 


HUTH & COMPANY 
30 Pine Street New York City 


Telephone John 6214 


Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You! may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. 
To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 
STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
They also provide an oe of ——— handsome _— 
through exchange, with safety while The bank has 

paid-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. *32.000.000 and is of 
the most substantial national standing. e bonds are secured by 
amply insured real estate in the = of Stockholm and do not 
exceed 70% of the taxable (#290 value of the properties. 


in denominations 
1.000 $0 tchesnabte at par by 
5S snentho motion hep althes poste 


AMERICAN KREUGER AND TOLL CORPORATION 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT ™ 


A Study of Bond Values 


Whether a long term 314% or 4% bond selling 
at 50% or 60% of its par value, or one of the 
new issues yielding 8% or better, should be 
purchased, is a problem the average investor 
is meeting today. 


A solution is offered for those 
who address Niels Frode Holch 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Minneapolis 
Scranton Hartford Pittsburgh Detroit 





The 
First National Bank 


of Boston 


TRANSACTS COMMERCIAL BANKING 
BUSINESS OF EVERY NATURE 


Correspondence Solicited 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $37,500,000 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 





Please Inquire for Terms — 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania”’ 








Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 


| and Brazil m 
CODES USED— 
A. B.C. 4th and Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. Telegr. Address 
Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) “SKANBANK” 


Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz American-Scanprnavian Review 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


OUR RECORD 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500 
Checking—Savings—Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


Our Foreign Department 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
ee er Oe ee eee ee 
orway, 


Your Business Invited 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Henry A. Haugan Wm. A. Peterson 
sident e Proprietor Peterson Nursery 


Oscar H. Haugan Charles Piez 
Vice-President President Link Beit Co. 


A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
President Lanquist & Ilisley Co. - Manager Butler Brothers 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York co’ New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES FEBRUARY 28, 1921, OVER $54,000,000 


The Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 47th Street, is accessibly situated 
and has complete banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the services of an uptown 
banking institution. 


Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to the individual as well as to the 
firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject to check. Certificates of Deposit, 
maturing at a date to suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interest. 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Going to Sweden? 
Address Your Mail Here 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 
SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


Telegraphic address, “Handelsbank” 
,. STOCKHOLM 


Situated opposite the “King’s Garden” in the heart of the city and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the leading hotels. Reading and writing room. Information. 


Travellers’ Mail Addressed Here 


held pending arrival and. forwarded according to instructions. 


Svenska Handelsbanken (“the Swedish Bank of Commerce”) has 256 
branches covering the whole of Sweden. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-HS&GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACKSKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN. 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALMSTAD 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORRTELJE 
NASSJO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 


SMALANDS- 
STENAR 


SMSGEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSIJO 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SSDERTELJIB 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGB 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIE 
VARBERG 
VEINGR 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDS 
VASTERVIE 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 

















BANKING DEPARTMENT 





Established in 1864 


HSkandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 


‘When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Capital, fully paid: AAR OE NIN 
100 Million Kroner Sh hk tae Pe 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. Svendborg 
Fejé Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Fredericia Korsiér Nérre Broby Sénderho 
Grenaa Langeskov Roslev Thisted 
Haderslev Maribo Rédby Télldse 
Holbak Marstal Saxkjébing Ténder 
Hurup Nakskov Skagen Vejle 
Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive Vestervig 
Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup Aréskjébing 
Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjébing | Orbak 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 


C. Harhoff O. Ringberg 
Fr. Rother 


; NEW YORK AGENTS 
National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 
Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 
Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue Amertcan-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 


Total Resources 
(December 31, 1920) 


Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER P. BLISS CHARLES LANIER 

JAMES C. BRADY V. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 
JOHNSTON deFOREST W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS 
CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
MILTON FERGUSON J. Y. G. WALKER 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER FRANCIS M. WELD 
ADRIAN ISELIN M. ORME WILSON 

JAMES N. JARVIE WILLIAM WOODWARD 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $100,000,000 
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HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 


42ND STREET Brancu—Madison Avenue at 42nd Street 
Broapway BraNncH—Broadway at 26th Street 
Bowery Brancu—Bowery at Bond Street 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Knut WALLENBERG 

The brief visit of the head of the Wallenberg 
family, the Swedish financier, Mr. Knut Wal- 
lenberg, to New York in May and June 
the financial relations of Sweden and the United 
States. It will be remembered that his father, 
founder of modern Swedish visited Amer- 
ica in his youth and carried our banking methods 
back to Sweden. Many notable luncheons and din- 
ners were given in honor of His > and 
not least important a dinner at the U Club 
at which Mr. Franklin B. Kirkbride, president of 
the S. K. F. Industries and author of The 
Modern Trust Company, was host. 


UnemMPLoYMENT CoMPARISONS 

At a recent meeting of the Stockholm Chamber 
of Commerce a commercial expert pointed out that 
nothing sindlar to the present industrial depression 
had been experienced since the period following 
the Napoleonic wars, when the situation was not so 
bad as now. Statistics show that Sweden is act- 
ually worse hit than England, whereas Denmark 
and Noe ae possibly suffered more even than 
Sweden. March unem figure for Swe- 
den was ~~ cent. while that of bad as 
it is, was only 10 per cent. The said that 
certain signs indicate that the. worst perhaps is 
over, especially as the decline in prices shows a 
tendency to cease. 
Wuere Tuer Srmx Worx 

Swedish trade and seem to look forward 
to seven lean years after previous seven fat 


ones. It is 80 judging from the thousands of un- 


employed, the actories, and the splendidly 
furnished but empty offices. But there is one nota- 
ble exception to the gloom, where opera- 
tions are going on with a “whoop-la” and an accel- 
erated s : the locomotive works. Not that the 
Swedes have gone crazy for travel; the customer in 
this case is so rich that he has paid for his order 
in advance cash down in pure gold:—Soviet-Russia. 
The happy supplier is “Nyquist & Holm,” a Troll- 
hittan foundry and mechanical works, an ancient 
and honorable firm founded in 1847 and the first 
real locomotive works in Sweden. Press advices 
unconfirmed by the Review assert that the order 
(perhaps to other firms also?) is for more than 
2,000 locomotives, the purchase-money 500,000,000 
kronor, and that the work is to be completed 1925. 


Toe Taansmantna Arram 

In a note in our February Number it was told 
that the directors of Transmarina Kom at- 
tributed the loss of about eight million kronor to 
the failure of the former manager, Mr. A. R. 
Nordvall, to exercise proper su on over the 
New York office du 1918-19. It has now been 
announced that Mr. Nordvall, at a meeting of the 
shareholders in Stockholm, June 6, was completely 
exonerated and that the former resolution ‘was de- 
clared unjustified and rescinded. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Nordvall during the years in 
question occupied the post of Roy ie Com- 
nissioner in Washington, rendering a disinterested 
and dis hed: service for his Government in 
a countrymen of the danger of starva- 

n. 
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Norway Banxrune. Amalgamation 


A wireless to the Amertcaw Scanprvavian Re- 
view from Ber Kreditbank confirms our report 
in the last number that this bank has amalgamated 
with Andresens Bank of Christiania from January 
1, 1921. The capital and reserve fund of the 
amalgamated banks is Kr. 108,000,000. Among 
New York correspondents should be included the 
New York Trust pany. : 


Norsxe Crepirsanx’s Surpius 


The report of the Norske Creditbank for 1920 
shows a surplus of 7,317,067 kroner, of which 
amount 1,000,000 kroner have been set aside to meet 
this year’s taxes, 50,000 kroner placed to the credit 
of the pension fund, and 50,000 kroner more to 
cover incidentals. The stockholders receive further 
5,500,000 kroner in dividends, equal to 1s r 
cent. The paid-in capital of the Norske rediit- 
bank amounted in 1920 to 82,000,000 kroner, but 
it has since taken over 20,000 shares of Export- 
banken at 1,000 kroner a share, which were ex- 
changed for 60,000 shares of Creditbank stock at 
200 kroner a share. The full capitalization this 
year, therefore, is 44,000,000 kroner: 


Latvia Dovsuitne Its Parer Currency 

The financial rtment of the Latvian Govern- 
ment announces that the paper currency in circu- 
lation will shortly be increased by a new issue of 
1,100,000,000 Lettish rubles, virtually nt 
amount now outstanding and bringing the 
issue of Government notes up to 000, or 
about 1,500 rubles per capita. The first effect of 
this announcement was a sharp drop in Lettish 
exchange on the dollar, the decline standing at the 
rate of almost 50 per cent. 


SwepisH ImprovEMENT 


A sign of the better tone in the Swedish money 
market is the new States loan floated for 50,000,000 
kronor which was issued at 95 per cent. with inter- 
est at 6 per cent. The biggest part of the loan:has 
been guaranteed by the four largest banks 
Sweden, with the State Bank and the National 
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board of directors. His ancestry is Swedish. 


A Tarirr PamPuirt | 

A comprehensive phiet has been issued by 
the Guaranty Trust Foe ly, cove the leading 
points in the a ariff Act, containing the 
text of the law furnishing important data for 
importers. 
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Paid Up Capital—8 Million Kroner 
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For Swedish Inventor 


=~ 


Sven Gustaf Wingquist of Géteborg, inventor of the so-called Swedish ball- 
bearings and formerly president of the world-famed “SKF,” was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology on 
Jane 21. He is shown above standing with bared head to receive the degree. At 
the same commencement degrees were bestowed upon Charles M. Schwab and 
Admiral Sims. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AUGUST NUMBER 


Gunnar ANperRsson is professor of economic geography at the Commercial 
High School at Stockholm and one of the directors of the School of Forestry. He 
has made extensive study trips to America, Australia, Spitzbergen, and Russia, and is 
known as an author on scientific subjects. He has also taken part in political life 
with especial interest in economic problems. 


Ester Bienpa Norpstrém awoke an unusual interest a few years ago with her 
extraordinary book ““A Maid Among Maids,” based upon real experience as a “real” 
female farm hand. Later she enjoyed another unique experience, a winter roughing 
it with the Lapps and their reindeer. It is a chapter from this book that is here 
translated for the first time. 


Peper ANDERSEN Skovrdy, author of many popular novels and stories, is editor 
of a newspaper published in Ténder, the southermost city of Denmark, Vestslesvigs 
Tidende. Maurice Francis Eaean is our old friend and regular contributor. 
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The Forests of Sweden 


By GUNNAR ANDERSSON 


To many a foreigner who travels through Sweden, the idea formed 
of that far-stretching country up in the North must undoubtedly be 
that of one vast forest. To this very day, after the industry of count- 
less generations through centuries, Sweden remains a huge land of 
forests, with dark green masses of trees broken only by more or less 
extensive openings of light green where the clusters of farms are 
situated. Within more restricted parts of the country, in the south 
of Skane, and also in central Sweden in the low-lying districts around 
the four great lakes Vaner, Vitter, Hjalmar, and Malar, the forests 
have in many places been so completely cleared by human agency that 
wide, forestless settlements stretch before our eyes, but in all other 
parts of the country the settlements are only gaps in the forest. This 
is particularly the case in the great Smaland highlands in the southern 
part of the kingdom, but also in the whole of north Sweden from Varm- 
land and Dalarne in the south to Lappland in the north, where the 
huge forests extend over 10,000,000 hectares. The forest is the lord 
of the country, and we might truly say its benefactor. 

It may be stated in round numbers, that one half of Sweden is 
covered by productive forests, i. e., 22.3 million hectares out of a total 
of 45 millions. The remainder consists of fields, 3.9 million hectares, 
peat-bogs, bare rocks and other unproductive land, and finally lakes. 

The great forests, unlike those of eastern America and similarly 
to those of the west, consist of very few varieties of trees. The pre- 
dominating species is the Scotch pine (Swedish tall, the Latin Pinus 
Silvestris), and the Norway Spruce (Swedish gran, the Latin Pices 
Excelsa) , trees which are very closely related to species that are found 
extensively in the northern forests of North America. Near lakes and 
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on the seashore, and also in places where some generations ago there 
were forest fires, we find a profusion of birch trees. It is true there 
are also various other varieties of trees growing wild in Sweden, but 
in mentioning the above three varieties we include what is of real 
importance, especially if we think of the forest as a factor in the 
economic life of Sweden. 

As early as during the Middle Ages, when the demand for wood 
began to appear on the continent and in England, the coast districts 
of Sweden became important centers for the export of wood, and 
when at about the same time the great iron, copper, and silver works 
commenced at the mines in the heart of Sweden, in the Bergslag, the 
forests then became if possible of even greater importance to the coun- 
try, for without the charcoal they afforded all mining and smelting 
would have been an impossibility. 

However, with the exception of the districts we have mentioned, 
at the beginning of the latter half of the last century, the whole of 
Sweden was covered with dense virgin forests, from 150 to 250 years 
of age. They constituted the greatest reserve capital that Sweden 
has had or ever will have in natural resources. 

The fact that in former days worthless masses of wood little by 
little acquired not only value, but even great value, was due to two 
circumstances, partly political and partly technical or natural-historical. 
The economic doctrines of liberalism caused the barriers of the customs- 
house to fall in both Sweden and England, and the spirit of enterprise 
inspired the capable and hard-working people. The invention of the 
steam saw rendered possible work on a large scale, in spite of the 
scarcity of laborers in that thinly populated country. The first saw- 
mills were built in the year 1851. No less important, however, was 
the factor that the natural character of the country, particularly in 
the northern regions of immense forests, was such that it was possible 
in the water courses there, at a cost of two or three hundred million 
kronor, in the course of fifty years, to construct the world’s largest, 
most effective, and cheapest transportation system. This waterway 
for timber floating now extends over 30,000 kilometers, although the 
circumference of the earth at the equator is only 40,000, and it may 
truly be said, that as far as North Sweden is concerned, scarcely a 
kilometer of forest is out of reach by means of this system. There, 
at a cost of a few cents, a heavy log of timber can be transported scores 
of kilometers, and often as far as three or four hundred. This enables 
us to convey the forest wood to those markets of the world where it 
possesses value. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century our forests have 
afforded ever increasing contributions toward the support of the Swe- 
dish people. In southern Sweden, where the forests grow more quickly 
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on account of the more favorable climate, the timber has been to a 
large extent employed for home requirements, but, as is generally 
known, northern Sweden has become one of the world’s most important 
sources of timber. How important this has been will be understood 
by anyone who will look at the figures. During the years 1863-1912, 
that is, almost up to the beginning of the war, Sweden exported a total 
of 15,000,000,000 kronor worth of goods. Of that amount forest 
products, wood, wood-pulp, etc., amounted to 6,690,000,000 kronor, 
4,460,000,000 kronor of which was for the country north of Varmland 
and Dalarne. ‘There the timber is floated along lakes and rivers 


A Canat Bout For Frioatinc Timper From THE Nearest River, at Hamra IN DALaRNE 


down to the sea-coast, where large numbers of important saw-mills 
are clustered around the mouths of the rivers, and where the skerries 
everywhere afford the most excellently sheltered harbors. No country 
in the world produces timber of better quality than Sweden, and no 
country is in a better position to meet the coming fierce competition 
in the timber trade, with the high prices which will prevail when, in 
one or two decades, the forests of the Pacific Coast of America will 
be exhausted. 

Sweden has certainly made great inroads upon her virgin for- 
ests, but as far back as some thirty years ago or more, there was a 
strong movement in favor of realizing the importance of our forests, a 
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Cyarcoat Buranine at HALLNAs IN VAsTERBOTTEN. To THE Ricut THE ENormovus KILN oF 
CHoprep Woop Wuicn, sy Partiat Burnine, Is Convertep Into CHARCOAL; TO THE LEFT THE 
Temporary Home or THE WorkmMeN Wuir Tuey Are Busy with THE BurNING 


movement which increased in strength as by degrees the value of the 
forests grew. The knowledge of how to preserve our forests has 
steadily spread. We have now a society which compels even private 
individuals to take care that new trees are grown as soon as the old 
ones have been felled, and which prohibits the cutting of young forests 
in full growth. Forest fires, which play such havoc in America, are 
of minor importance in Sweden, the forests being guarded against 
fire during the drought of summer. One extremely important factor 
in the wealth provided by forests is the great wood-pulp industry, 
which grew up during the past thirty years, and which brings to Swe- 
den hundreds of millions of kronor a year. In this industry may be 
utilized the great masses of small w ood which must be cleared out of 
the forest. Wood of such small dimensions can also be employed in 
making charcoal, which is indispensable for the manufacture of 
Swedish iron. 

In other words, Sweden in our days is in the course of becoming 
a systematically cultivated land of forests, where the rational produc- 
tion of all the wealth of the forest is becoming an industry equal to 
agriculture, and will perhaps some day be of far greater importance. 

This vision of the future, which takes a more and more distinct 


form each year, justifies the proud device of the Swedish forests: The 
future of Sweden lies in her forests. 





The Storm 


By Ester BLENDA NorpstrOM 
The First Chapter of The Tents of the Lapps 


Translated from the Swedish by KaroLtinE M. KNupsEN 


A snow-storm was raging over the barren plaim—the worst, the 
wildest of the spring. It whizzed and howled, it whistled and groaned, 
it whined and moaned; it clapped like thunder; it crashed like an 
avalanche; it bellowed and it wailed—every fearsome noise in earth’s 
ken had combined, adding its own distinctive note to this awe-inspiring 
diapason of the wastes. 

The snow whipped against our faces like a thousand sharp needles. 
White clouds came twirling and swirling around us as we wandered— 
a few weak humans and beasts waging an almost hopeless fight with 
a frenzied enemy. The wind whirled and bit as it forced its way inside 
our fur garments as though they were but cobwebs and almost tore 
them off our backs. It took every ounce of strength that we had to 
press forward. The storm gripped us with hard cold hands, greedily, 
pitilessly ; it seemed that mercy existed no longer anywhere in the world. 
The snow melted into streams of water that ran down our breasts and 
backs and congealed into ice, so that we went along encased in crack- 
ling cold armor. When we inhaled the deathly-cold air, we felt as 
though we were drawing streams of fire into our lungs. Everything 
was cold as death. The very earth seemed dead. It was as if gladness 
had died; as if everything living had died; as if, in all the wide, wide 
world, we were the only people, our reindeer and dogs the only animals, 
struggling laboriously forward against that storm. The leaden-gray 
night-light was as though dead; our own bodies were as though dead 
and cold and moved like marionettes with their strings pulled by a 
cruel hand; one step forward with the right foot—one step with 
the left—one step to the right. . . . With every step, the foot had to 
be lifted out from deep snow that weighed and sucked it downward. 

“How long?” I thought, as my benumbed hands drew my shawl 
more closely around my head. “How long? Must we go on till the 
crack of Doom or until we stumble and die of weariness?” 

No answer. Even had I shrieked my question with all the power 
of my lungs, my voice would have been drowned and lost in the tumult 
of that storm, could not have carried even half-way to the leader of 
the string ahead of mine. 

For eight hours we had trudged, without let-up or rest—like lost 
souls doomed to press on continuously in Death’s white land without 
respite—only forward! Silently, like a funeral procession, we slowly 
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wended our way, our steps carefully placed in the tracks made by the 
reindeer. Poor things! They were so worn-out that they could pull 
the heavy pulkor (Lapp sledges) only a step at a time. Even at that, 
their sides heaved with their pantings; their mouths were open; their 
tongues hung out; their heads were bowed toward the ground as deeply 
as their bridles and strappings would allow. 


Every reindeer is bound to the pulka ahead with a short leather 
strap knotted around its neck. A row of eight to ten reindeer and 
pulkor joined thus is called a string. Every string has its leader who 
is responsible for that string: all the pulkor must be properly in line; 
none of the reindeer must be allowed to slip loose; all straps and bridles 
must be in first-class condition; all the animals must draw equally and 
together so that those in front get no more than their proper share 
of the burden; no pulka must be allowed to upset by too-abrupt a 
turn; all the bridles must function properly. In fine or clear weather, 
all this is easy enough—the leader needs only to turn around now and 
then, glance down the string, see if everything is all right and correct 
immediately anything out of order. But in a storm such as this! The 
outlines of the reindeer behind are barely distinguishable. The pulka 
ahead must never be permitted to creep out of sight for even an 
instant—death may be the outcome because every track is instantly 
covered and blotted out. That empty gray world around the wan- 
derers has no pity for the iost. Therefore, the pulkor are kept equally 
distant from one another. But the watchful eyes, tired and smarting, 
almost lose their power of sight; occasionally, a leader may not notice 
that all the strings have come to a stand-still and stumbles against 
the pulka ahead—the chief, to allow for proper inspection, has stopped 
the long, long band. 

The reindeer sink down upon the snow or stand with outspread 
legs and drooping heads. In a jiffy everything is again in order. On 
with the march! The tired beasts are kicked up upon their feet. 
Onward! Ghostly, pantingly, silently—on they go. 


“How long?” I mused. “For nine long hours we have been drag- 
ging ourselves forward in the teeth of the storm. Do reindeer never 
become so exhausted that they drop?” 

The success of the trek depends upon the reindeer. Human beings 
count for but little. The trek is vital—this migration toward summer 
and sun and green pastures for them, our mainstay for life’s suste- 
nance and every other means of subsistence. The trek is vital because, 
on the other side of the mountains, the sun is shining brightly; over 
there, a glorious plenty is beckoning the spring-sick beasts. The trek 
becomes indeed vital when famine, like a wolf, stalks and howls around 
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the tents; over there, beyond those western mountain-peaks, rest and 

peace and good pasturage are waiting. Why, then, any thought of 

self? What odds if the wretched body becomes tired, heavy, cold? 
. Forward—only Forward! 


At last even the reindeer’s endurance began to ebb. Two in my 
own string had already fallen but had been forced up again. Then, in 
the string ahead of mine, one fell. By the swollen veins in their necks 
and their labored pantings, it became evident that all of them were 
nearing the limit of their strength. 

Reindeer go just as long as they can keep upon their feet; when 
they can endure no more, they drop—sink down, without a sound— 
one by one. Each, as it falls, drops first upon its knees. The pull from 
ahead is so strong that it tumbles over sidewise and is dragged along 
like some dead thing—a dead thing like the strap with which it is bound. 
The dead-weight of the pulka behind pulls it backward. The strap 
around its neck tightens and its neck stretches spasmodically. Inch 
by inch, its delicately slender body is stretched to an unnatural length 
as it is dragged forward and its great black eyes roll in agony. It 
seems to be on the breaking-point—about to be torn into two before 
our eyes. The added burden becomes too great for those ahead, and, 
according to the degree of their fatigue, they all stop or drop—-silently, 
like inanimate bodies. 

The leader comes to see what has happened. With a jerk, each 
heavy pulka is dragged forward enough to ease the pull upon the 
draw-strap; then, with kicks and oaths, that worn-out beast is forced 
upon its feet again. But the kicks cannot hurt so very much as the 
shoes are of soft fur and the naked foot within is wound round and 
round with thick hay. However, the stranger who has never seen this 
before finds it a sight hard to tolerate. But, of course, it is necessary. 
Pleadings and caressings make no impression upon a reindeer-heart. 
Soon, very soon, there is no more thought of the cruelty or the unright- 
eousness of the act—everybody does exactly the same thing without 
batting an eyelash. Nerves and sensibilities are quickly forgotten— 
“prevention-of-cruelty-to-animals” as well—when life itself is at stake. 
Quickly, all those draught-beasts have been forced again upon their 
feet, many of them shaking, on the point of collapse—and the trek 
continues. 


Our eyes were blinded and aching from sleet and wind; our feet 
were like lumps of lead; our hands were numb from cold, even though 
protected by fur-mittens padded with hay; our faces were like ice- 
blocks, no longer sensitive to the wind. 

I was conscious of something, like a slight scratch, on my cheek, 
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but when I stroked it my white mittens became red with blood. With- 
out feeling it, I had struck my face against something sharp—probably 
against the antler of one of the reindeer I had been helping to raise— 
and I had a deep sore under one of my eyes. I felt that 1 would like 
to do as the reindeer, drop upon the snow, if but for a minute, bury my 
face in my bosom and draw a few deep, warm breaths instead of that 
everlasting icily-wet air that made the lungs feel as though about to 
burst. But that might mean death. Perhaps that would be an easy 
death—I don’t know. . . 

Again the string ahead of mine stopped. In the midst of the roar 
of the storm, I heard a child’s muffled cry; I heard Gate’s soft, com- 
forting voice and saw her husband, Heikka, come out from a cloud 
of snow. 

“We'll rest a bit, now,” he said, in his jolly Lapp-Norwegian, 
grinning at me. “Not nd jes’ a bit. I'll see to yore crittas—jes’ 
you set still an’ rest a while. Yore dead ti-ed, poo-a thing—sech awfu’ 
weatha I neva see befoa. Yore on-a tramp with-a Lapp, shu-a!” 

His voice was swallowed up by a howling gust of wind and I 
went forward to Gate, who had a long, difficult string to lead. Many 
of her reindeer were only half-tamed; at first, these had seemed almost 
out of their senses with freight and frenzy. Now, they lay upon the 
snow, their black eyes stony. Not even the worrying dogs, trudging 
around them in irresolute discouragement, could force a frightened 
motion from them. 

When I got up to Gate, she was on her knees in front of her first 
pulka. In that raging storm, in that swirl of sleety snow, she had bared 
her breast; a little red-nosed, hungry rascal was eating her fill so stren- 
uously that it gurgled in her throat. Neither cold nor snow bothered 
her im the least, warmly wrapped as she was in soft skins. Gate turned 
her head toward me and laughed her gentle laugh—but her eyes were 
tired and I noticed that her hand shook as she lifted aside the fur over 
her breast. 

“Ffave we much farther to go, Gate?’ I asked. “Shall we get there 
soon?” 

“IT don’t know. There’s no food for the critters here, but maybe 
= stop awhile in a tent over there— I don’t know. Ask the men- 

Oo oe 

I turned around to go down to my string again, to ask Heikka, but 
never got farther than to the nearest pulka. There I stumbled over a 
snow-drift and fell. . . . How peaceful and lovely to rest in the 
snow when so dreadfully tired! Sleep comes, warm and quiet; the 
storm is not noticed nor the sharp, ice-laden clouds whipping the face. 
Dreams come—of red fires and warm suns, of gleaming summer and 
green grass. That long, white, stormy waste is no longer waiting; that 
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endless trudging, upon stiffly-frozen, tired-to-death feet is no more. 
As it were in a trance, everything becomes peaceful, warm, soft— 
ae 

A jerk of my arm half-awoke me. I felt, still as in a dream, that 
something was gliding through my fingers; then, I heard a far-away 
dog’s howl, and trampling, rustling, all around me. Anxiously, I tried 
to pull myself up. The band was again on the way! That was a pulka, 
clutched as I fell, which I had felt glide out of my hand. Fear for my 
life gripped my heart. I sprang up-and-after the string already dis- 
appearing in the snow-clouds. The last reindeer’s bell tinkled as from 
an infinite distance. I tried to run on those numb feet of mine. Hours 
passed—at least, so it seemed to me—before I caught a glimpse of a 
little gray pulka ahead of me. Maybe it was a matter of only seconds; 
so filled were they with loneliness and pain that they could not be 
measured by the clock. ti 

I reached the side of my patient leading-reindeer. Alone, without 
my help, it had performed my duties as well as its own. Again I threw 
the reins over my shoulders. After that I kept so close to Gate’s last 
pulka that I kept stumbling over it. 


Another hour passed. 'The storm became still more violently fren- 
zied. Again we stopped. Between the gusts of snow-whirls I caught 
sight of a little black tent, and I knew that inside it were waiting for us 
those great blessings of life—coffee, warmth, soft pelts. I tied my reins 
to the tongue of my pulka; then I trudged up to the foremost string 
where “the old man” and “the old woman” stood engaged in a lively 
discussion over a reindeer which had broken its antlers so badly in 
falling that its whole head was a bloody mass. 

“The old man” is seventy-odd years old and the richest Lapp of 
the district. He is proud and domineering, as befits the absolute mon- 
arch that he is. He manages everything. He strikes the hour-of start 
anc of rest. He leads the way through snow-drift and storm. He 
rules the village in its most private affairs. 

The village consists of four rich families, “the old man’s” mar- 
ried sons and daughters. His name is Nikke. If Nikke says, “To- 
night we’re off,” the start must be made that night should the heavens 
rain down pitchforks. If Nikke says, “To-day we'll fetch home the 
herds and divide them,” those proud, handsome sons raise no objec- 
tions but, like small, obedient children, sling their lassoer (lassoes) 
over their shoulders, strap on their skis, and run out to round up the 
reindeer which, at the time, may have wandered miles upon miles away. 
Sometimes, Nikke himself, the proudest of them all, goes along, his 
lasso over his shoulder, his gait as springy as any’s. His cap is tilted 
so that its enormous tassel bobs over his ear: his frock, like a coquette’s, 
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is short and wide; his belt is broad and studded thickly with silver but- 
tons; his graying black hair, curly and long, streams out upon the wind. 
A veritable Lapp-Adonis! His lasso cuts through the air just as 
swiftly and with just as whistling a snap as the young ones’; he catches 
his chosen victim just as surely; the strongest buck cannot escape him 
and the most kittenish does must follow, when caught in the coils of 
his lasso. 

And “the old woman”! She is eighty-two and married to Nikke. 
She is tiny and shrunken, brown, with a face like a bit of soiled parch- 
ment and with hands like a small bird’s claws. But that wizened face is 
lighted up with eyes that are, oh, so young—eyes with laughing glints 
within their wells. Her hood is gay with its border of variegated colors 
and is drawn down closely over her wrinkled brow. Her frock of black 
fur is wide and snuggly belted around a waist as slim as that of the 
best-proportioned twenty-year-old maid. Her delicately moulded 
spindling legs are encased in tight-fitting saépdkker (Lapp reindeer- 
skin leggings) ; the ankle-bands are wound so tightly that it is quite 
a mystery they do not cut right through. The bands are red—decidedly 
gorgeous. Upon her feet she wears small white fur-shoes.- Her gait is 
so trippingly light that she seems to treadle the snow. 

All through the night she has led her string, as though one of the 
young people. When I looked at her, at her straight, withered little 
body, at her tiny doll-feet and her spindling legs, I burst out: 

“Surely, Elle, you must be tired, now?” 

“Tired!” She gazed at me, her clear eyes blinking because of that 
drifting snow; lustily she blew her nose through those little bird’s- 
claws-fingers and peered again at me. Then she laughed—exposing 
her toothless gums—all the while looking so cutely childish, and re- 
torted: 

“Sure and I’m not as old as that, yet, I hope!” 

With reverence blended with anxiety, I watched her trip over to 
the tent, lift aside the flap and step over the high threshold with her 
brisk step. She had to struggle a moment with the storm that would 
wrench the flap out of her hand; but she conquered. With an expe- 
rienced grip, she forced it back into its place; it fell with a slam. But 
when I came in, she was sitting crouched before the fire. Her eves 
had become suddenly old; her mouth trembled slightly; her head, no 
longer bravely erect upon that thin brown neck, was sunk upon her 
bosom. 

“Well, at last you are tired enough, dear little grandmother!” I 
thought. “It is not so easy to travel through snow and storm upon 
those small, delicate feet which have trudged the glittering alpine snows 
and the treacherous sedgy marshes for nearly a hundred years! You 
have good reason to drop your head, when you think no one sees you; 
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you have good reason to sigh, deeply, heavily, when you think no one 
hears you; but we all know that, even now, when it is time to start off 
again, you will be the first ready ; you will be the first to fling reins over 
shoulders and trip along toward spring and summer, head high, frock 
a-swinging, eyes again young. Dear little grandmother!” 

It was warm and delightfully peaceful in the tent. The fire was 
burning hot and red and was odorous of freshly-cut birch. The coffee- 
kettle was steaming and the two old folks who lived in the tent were 
chatting away in friendly fashion, very inquisitive as to everything 
that had happened or might happen upon the way. “God pity the 
poor things!” I thought, as I crept still nearer the fire in drowsy 
content. 


Princess Margrethe of Denmark 


The marriage of Prineess 
Margrethe to Prince René ot 
Bourbon was celebrated on June 
9. The young couple both be- 
long to the ancient house of 
Bourbon, the princess through 
her mother, the late Princess 
Marie to the French line, the 
prince to the Italian branch. 
Prince René and his brother 
Sixtus both fought in the Bel- 
gian army. Princess Margrethe 
was in Paris when the war 
broke out and had to make her 
escape with great difficulty to 
England. There she trained as 
a nurse and served in a London 
hospital. Her bright smile and 
sunny nature made her as great 
a favorite in the hospital as she 
is at home in “det Gule Pale” 
where she lived with her father 
and brothers. Since the death 
of her mother, Princess Mar- 
grethe has taken upon her own 
shoulders much of the charitable 
and social work which made 
Princess Marie universally be- 
loved in Denmark. She is now 
twenty-five years old. Her hus- 
band is a year older. 


Photo by Elfelt 





Helping Stockholm Workingwomen 


Several years ago a pub- 
lic spirited man in Stock- 
holm left his fortune for 
the building and upkeep 
of what corresponds to our 
model tenements, but de- 
signed for homes and not 
rented rooms. As a man- 
ager there is a woman ex- 
perienced in housing con- 
ditions and sympathetic 
with the need of family 
life. Chief among these 
social workers is Alma 
Hedin, sister of the great 
explorer. She is in charge 
of a big house containing 
eighty-seven small flats let 
very cheaply to the poor- 
est people, mostly widows 
with children. To make 
their small income go as 
far as possible Miss Hedin 
buys supplies at wholesale 

a and sells them to the wom- 
en at this price provided 
they pay cash. They have to go out to work, leaving at home the chil- 
dren. “Therefore,” she writes to the Editor, “I began by trying to ar- 
range suitable occupations for the children: Kindergarten for the small, 
and the larger ones were taught carpentry, painting, etc.” After the 
young people have grown up they prefer coming back to the house for 
entertainment to going elsewhere. They like especially to dance the 
national dances dressed in folk costume. Sometimes they produce ar- 
ticles of handicraft, and Miss Hedin helps them to find a market. Sever- 
al summers a country place has been at their disposal. In her position 
as manager Miss Hedin has access to the homes of the people through 
their physical needs, and a mental intimacy is soon established. After 
thirteen years of living together they are like a large family of four 
hundred members. Miss Hedin traveled in the United States in 
1920 and wrote a book about conditions for workingwomen. 





Helpful American Students 


Some time last spring | 
Miss Eva Fréberg of | 
Stockholm was said to 
have celebrated her fiftieth 
birthday, which is, how- 
ever, not believed by those 
who have during the last 
twelve months witnessed 
her varied activities and 
youthful energy. Miss 
Fréberg, who has, since 
the spring of 1920, filled 
the post of Associate Sec- 
retary of Sverige-Ameri- 
ka Stiftelsen, is one of 
Foundation’s most devot- 
ed friends in the North. 
Many, many students, 
both Americans and 
Swedes, remember with 
great thankfulness her 
good counsels, her enthu- 
siasm, and her unselfish | 
helpfulness. But Eva | 
Froéberg is not solely in- | 
terested in educational Eva Frézera 
work and purely intellec- 
tual matters, the subjects which are, of course, to a great extent pre- 
dominant in Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. On the contrary, she is one of 
Sweden’s foremost woman-experts in an especially materialistic sub- 
ject, viz., agriculture. Born in the country, she spent many years on 
her native farm, Sjésa, in the beautiful S6rmland, and later she farmed 
her own estate, Husby. She has received many a commission of trust, 
and has been much interested in the life and progress of her native place. 
During the war she studied in England and France the various tasks 
of women in the posts formerly occupied by men, especially the demi- 
nine contribution to agriculture. Her background of country life, 
behind her gracious cosmopolitan manner, may account for the whole- 
some human sympathy acknowledged by the young men and women 
who pass in their studies between Sweden and the United States. 





Danisu State Seep-Testinc Station 


Will the Seed Germinate P 


The Largest and Second Oldest State Seed-Testing Station in the 
W orld 


This summer, on the initiative of seed-testing specialists from 
both groups of the Powers who engaged in the Great War, a seed- 
testing Congress is to be held in Copenhagen. In that city is located 
the second oldest seed-testing institution in the world, and until Eng- 
land completes its new building for that purpose, the largest of the 
more than one hundred seed-testing stations scattered all over the 
globe. The plan to found a seed-testing station was conceived simul- 
taneously in the minds of two men in 1869—one Professor Ribbe in 
Saxony, who was the first to see the plan realized; the other the 
Danish agronomist and editor, Méller-Holst. When the latter began 
his work, only one fifth of the seed tested had the power to germinate. 
At the close of sixteen years, so great was the interest that had been 
aroused in Denmark for better seed production, that four fifths of 
the seed then tested was found able to germinate. The quality had 
improved proportionately. In 1891 the Danish State assumed control 
of the seed-testing station, and in 1902 the present leader, K. Dorph- 
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1. K. Dorpu-Perersen, Director or THE State SEED-TESTING 

Sration 1n His Orrice. 2. F. Hotmcaarp, Curer or Expert- 

MENTATION. 3. LasporaToRY WHERE THE GERMINATING POWER 
oF THE SEED Is TrsTEp 


Petersen, was appointed director. The institution was moved in 1920 
to its present commodious quarters on a plot of ground granted by 
the Royal. Agricultural College to the station. About 30,000 seed 
samples are tested annually. During the war, seed culture in Den- 
mark increased greatly. In 1917 more than 34,000 hectares of land 
were used for that branch of agriculture alone. Now, however, this 
area is reduced to 24,000 hectares. The Danish State Seed-Testing 
Station owns a collection of about three thousand specimens of the seeds 
of cultivated agricultural plants from all parts of the world. A careful 
examination of each sample sent in and a comparison with foreign 
specimens make it possible to determine the provenance of the sample 
in question. In the “purity” laboratory, thirty women are employed 
to test the samples for content of chaff and seed of noxious weeds and 
of extraneous cultivated plants. The samples are next sent to the 
“germinating” laboratory, where twenty women determine the germi- 
nating power of each seed. Without any legal coercion whatever, in 
fact quite voluntarily, more than two thirds of the seeds sold and sown 
in Denmark are submitted to the State Seed-Testing Station. 





The Face of War 


A Sketch by PEvER ANDERSEN SKOvROY 


Translated from the Danish by Knup H. SCHNELLER 
1864 


It was during the early days of the calamity-year 1864 that I, a 
lad of twelve, sat listening with breathless suspense to the grown-ups 
talk about Dannevirke. Most of them were of the opinion that Danne- 
virke was impregnable, and backed this opinion passionately. It was, 
therefore, like a bolt from a clear sky when the announcement of its 
evacuation reached the inhabitants of the little town on Slesvig’s west 
coast. 

Even now I can see these faces stamped with sorrow and despair. 
I see mother going quietly about, dusting the furniture, and glancing 
now and again toward the table where father sat reading of the retreat 
from Dannevirke, up through the country in darkness, snow, sleet, 
and mire. 

I felt the ghastly depression, and disappeared to my little attic 
room, from which I—behind the curtains—could peep at the neighbor’s 
Lise, the belle of the town, and the object of my most ardent love. 
I could go over to see her and talk to her whenever I pleased, but my 
love was not of that kind; it prospered only in secrecy. I was twelve 
and Lise eighteen, and boys of that age have always a beauty-ideal far 
advanced in years to their own. Perhaps this goes with the fact that 
youth lives in the future, manhood in the present, and age in the past. 
Therefore do the old love children and the young. 

There, by the open window, stood Lise, with a polishing rag in 
her hand, and smiling to a friend on the street below. 

That smile had been my mortal wound. It was, in truth, a won- 
derful smile, and I will never forget it. My manner of wooing was 
likewise wonderful. I knew that I took all the first prizes in the com- 
petitive runs of the community. So I used my legs to win the admira- 
tion and love of Lise. Every time I saw her by the window I would 
speed past her like a race horse. One day I was fortunate in attracting 
her attention to my running. . She cried to me with her wonderful smile: 

“Where is the fire, little Hans?” 

Oh, if she only knew where it burned! 

Some time later I thought of another scheme for setting her heart 
aflame which was just as droll. I had heard that some enormous icicles 
could be found down by the miller’s barn. I went down there and 
brought back the largest for Lise. But, as I would lay this offering 
on love’s altar, in her white hands, she let it fall with a fearful: “Faith, 
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how cold it is!’ And the splendor fell rattling on the stones, and the 
pieces rolled into the gutter. Lise, evidently, had no conception of how 
a cold icicle could express so burning a love. 

Lise had a brother at Dybbél. I told her that by laying one’s ear 
to the gravel wall in the gravel-pit at the back of the miller’s croft one 
could hear the guns from the Dybbél redoubts, and that though the 
distance was sixteen miles. Would she come out there with me? But 
she refused with a shudder which I, at that time, could not understand. 

The face of war had not as yet become known to me. But one 
day, toward the end of April, Lise sat by my mother with her hands 
before her eyes and cried. Mother told me that Lise’s brother had 
fallen at Dybbdl, and I stole over to comfort her. The end was that I 
mingled my tears with hers. 

1870 

Five years later, and still during my schooldays, I received in a 
letter from home the disconcerting announcement that Lise had become 
engaged. The effect was not overpowering. Five years had granted 
me the worldly-wisdom required if one is to look largely at things and 
events. With a becoming self-irony I admitted in my own mind that 
I had behaved foolishly with my boy-love in the eyes of Lise, and I 
blushed at the thought. 'To recover a little from my humiliation I 
wrote a ballad to her, which I called “My Heart’s Swan Song.” This 
ballad was made in a fit of madness, and in the dialect of northwest 
Slesvig. I quote here only the first of the three stanzas which com- 
posed the song: 

Louise, how could you now 
Do this to me? 
How could you take a lover’s vow 
And not with me? 
Alas! 
Alas! 
—And not with me! 
You know that I love only you 
And love no other lass. 
This were a shabby thing to do, 
Alas! 
Alas! 
—A shabby thing to do. 

‘Then dawned 1870 and the Franco-German war. And our sons 
were compelled to take the field again, this time in the foreign con- 
queror’s ranks against France whose friendship was pledged to us by 
the fifth section of the Treaty of Prague. It was on a day during the 
holidays, while I was at home, that the tidings of our first casualty 
ran like fire through the town. It was Lise’s sweetheart who had fallen. 
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‘Poor girl!” they said—‘one of her brothers gave his life in 1864, 
and now it is her sweetheart!’ I neither saw nor talked to her, as she 
was, for the time, housekeeper in a neighboring town, and so Lise 
slipped out of my life just as she had slipped out of my love-dreams. 

The world-war had come upon us. While our sons spilled their 
blood for our oppressors, a kind of famine claimed entry to our homes 
and struck us with his scourge of want and hunger. It was pitiful to 
witness the slow but certain deterioration during the four war-years. 
Elderly people became old in these years, became thin of face, and their 
features changed so greatly that good friends who had not seen each 
other for some years passed one another unknown. The children 
faded like flowers in a draught and wandered about hollow-cheeked and 
poorly clad. Everything disappeared by degrees, as the prices soared 
beyond reach. Bedsheets were not found on the beds of the poor, who 
could not pay one hundred marks for one. The old, left-over pieces 
were used for the making of army clothing, and at last, when there 
was no more to patch with, shirts began to disappear. Stockings hung 
in raveled rags on children’s legs, as they waded through snow and 
mire, and on ther feet were large, outworn slippers which dragged after 
them. Ill nourishment undermined the health of children and grown- 
ups. The aged died, and the children went about like hopeless age, 
with careworn expressions that aroused one to dismal thoughts. 

Even our houses took on a general aspect of decay. The paint 
scaled off and left great irregular stains on walls and window-casings. 
The public welfare machinery broke down hopelessly, and it was then 
that the “South-Jutland Fund” came in and worked its blessed good 
among us. 

One of my friends came to me. 

“You are in charge of the distribution of gifts from the Fund?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know the old spinster Miss Jensen who lives in the shoe- 
maker’s loft-chamber? She is seventy-five years old and has literally 
nothing to live on. She had a little capital half a score years back 
from which she received interest. At the time I counseled her to buy 
an annuity with the money, but her brother died leaving a son who 
had just entered the seminary, and who stood penniless, as his father 
had left nothing. Miss Jensen then offered him her capital in order 
that he might finish his studies. It was the understanding that Miss 
Jensen was to live with him all her days after he had received his 
degree and had obtained employment. At the outbreak of the war he 
had just gotten a position as teacher in the country. He was a splendid 
young man and had barely bought the furniture for their little home 
with the last of his aunt’s money. Then came the war. He was called 
to the colors at once—now, he is fallen. And there sits the old lady 
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in her loft-chamber, stripped of everything. She has nothing to live 
on and nothing to live for, but live she must, as she says, and therefore 
she sits the day long knitting feet in old socks from unraveled uppers 
that a few people bring her; but how long will that little business last— 
until all the uppers are unraveled? That will not be long! She must 
have help!” 

The next day found me on the stairway to the loft-chamber where 
the old spinster lived. I had to stoop beneath some pieces of washing 
which hung to dry. <A voice said, “Come in,” in answer to my knock. 

_ A peculiar old-fashioned coziness met me as I entered the little 
rgom, touched by the friendly smile of the morning sun. By the 
window sat an old woman, bent over her knitting. I told her who had 
sent me, as I felt that I needed an excuse for my coming to this woman 
who, I am sure, never of her own accord would have asked for help 
like so many others. 

She bade me sit down, and after she had told me her sad story she 
added: “Ah, yes; my brother was not what he should have been, but 
who is? He thought only of keeping his pipe afire whatever happened 
around him. His son was of a stouter mold. There he is”’—and she 
pointed to a photograph standing on the table before her, the likeness 
of a handsome young man in whose face there was strength. “He was 
always industrious and would forge ahead. He was like his mother. 
I believed that he was resigned to his fate. He said that he would 
have to leave the seminary and take up something else. But one day, 
as I came into his room, I found him with his head on his arms by the 
table. I thought him asleep, but found that he was crying. I stole 
gently out and it was then I made a resolution. I would offer my 
little wealth. What did it matter? My days were provided for,—I 
had my boy. Now, allis gone . . .” 

After a short pause she lifted her bent head to me and smiled: 

“Ah, well, I guess I will get what little I need for the short time 
I have left.” 

There was something in that smile which moved me as one is moved 
when he suddenly hears an old melody. I was at once richer by an 
experience, for I saw that a face, because of furrows and wrinkles, 
may change until it is no longer familiar, but a smile never grows old, 
for here was that wonderful smile, brightly living and young. It struck 
me as a revelation, and I could not hold back the exclamation: 

“Lise!” 

She looked perplexed at me, and then: “Yes, Lise am I, or really 
Louise, but . . 

“Who am I—am I right?” and I quoted: 

“ “Louise, how could you now 
Do this to me? 
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How could you take a lover’s vow 
And not with me?’ ” 

“Hans! Our Salvation, is it you! I have that little song yet. 
Yes —that engagement was short. War took him from me as it took 
my brother, and now my nephew. All that I have held dearest in the 
world, cruel war has taken from me. I have nothing left now but 
pictures and dreams. Sometimes I see a fell face in my dreams, so 
inexpressibly hideous and cruel that I awake in terror. I imagine it 
is the face of war.” 


Proposed Rebild Monument 


TBhe accompanying picture shows the model of a 
monument which it is proposed to raise in memory of 
young men of Danish birth or relationship who fell in 
the World War as soldiers of America or the Allies. 
The model is made of clay by a Jutland sculptor, Elias 
Olsgaard. The memorial, when completed, is intended 
to be a granite obelisk, sixty to seventy feet in height, 
on a twelve-foot granite pedestal, adorned, among 
other things, with the American eagle, the English lion, 
and the French cock. The cost has been estimated at 
about Kr. 250,000. It is designed to stand among the 
Rebild Hills, between Aalborg and Hobro, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the national park which Danish 
Americans purchased, enclosed, and presented to the 
Danish state in 1911. 

In spite of the attractiveness of the whole plan, 
there have been raised strong voices against erecting 
a monument so dominating and so little corresponding 
to the surroundings near the national park, which. 
according to its deed of gift, “shall forever remain 
in its natural state.”” The probable outcome will be 
that either this obelisk will be placed in another situa- 
tion, or otherwise a wholly different form will be given 
to it, in better harmony with the strong and sombre 
outlines of the bare, rolling hills of Rebild. 





What Americans Read 


By Mavrice Francis Kean 


Srxru rn a Series oF ARTICLES ON AMERICAN TENDENCIES 


There is a general impression outside of the United States that 
the “North Americans,” as our Southern neighbors call us, read 
only newspapers; and that, in the matter of pure literature, there is 
no fixed canon of taste. This is in a measure true; but the American 
newspaper is not the little sheet containing a glimpse of the news, one 
or two serious leaders and a feuwilleton of our continental friends 
across the sea. Englishmen very often tell us, no matter what their 
politics, that there is no journal on this side of the water which com- 
pares in quality with the London Times. This is true, too; and it is 
regrettable that we are too prone to look on sensational news, or 
sensational conjectures, as a necessary mental food at our breakfast 
tables; but, nevertheless, the lower court reports of the London Times 
are as minute in unpleasant details as the descriptions of our own scan- 
dals, only they are not so heavily advertised by exciting titles. 

Our newspapers, however, are not mere purveyors of news or 
alleged news. That they have ceased to control public opinion as 
they formerly did when journalism was more personal is true enough; 
but there is no newspaper in the country, however local or provincial 
it may be in its outlook, that does not give some attention to the new 
publications in literature, history, or the latest discovery in science. 
The observing traveler will find that at any village gathering in 
the United States the hypotheses of Einstein are made a matter of 
discussion; and that even the school children, brought up on a system 
which does not confine them to text-books, are interested in any new 
historical or scientific development which the newspapers touch. Far 
from being a mere purveyor of “sensations,” the American newspaper 
is a spreader of the foundation of culture. 

If there is one fault to be found in the American mental atti- 
tude toward books, it is that great literature—and Americans have 
produced some great literature—is not an integral part of our na- 
tional life, and that is because our text-books of history are so one- 
sided, as a rule, so sketchy, so devoid of the literary touch and so per- 
functory. Even in the colleges, text-books concerned with history 
give little impression of the value of men like William Penn, or the 
first Lord Calvert, or Alexander Hamilton, or Benjamin Franklin 
on the life of the nation. Much less do they consider the popular 
literary influences that helped to make the Revolution of 1776 possible. 
In a word, our outlook is largely sectional, and one can point to hardly 
a ballad or a piece of American literature which is national in a 
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How could you take a lover’s vow 
And not with me? ” 

“Hans! Our Salvation, is it you! I have that little song yet. 
Yes —that engagement was short. War took him from me as it took 
my brother, and now my nephew. All that I have held dearest in the 
world, cruel war has taken from me. I have nothing left now but 
pictures and dreams. Sometimes I see a fell face in my dreams, so 
inexpressibly hideous and cruel that I awake in terror. I imagine it 
is the face of war.” 


Proposed Rebild Monument 


The accompanying picture shows the model of a 
monument which it is proposed to raise in memory of 
young men of Danish birth or relationship who fell in 
the World War as soldiers of America or the Allies. 
The model is made of clay by a Jutland sculptor, Elias 
Olsgaard. The memorial, when completed, is intended 
to be a granite obelisk, sixty to seventy feet in height, 
on a twelve-foot granite pedestal, adorned, among 
other things, with the American eagle, the English lion, 
and the French cock. The cost has been estimated at 
about Kr. 250,000. It is designed to stand among the 
Rebild Hills, between Aalborg and Hobro, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the national park which Danish 
Americans purchased, enclosed, and presented to the 
Danish state in 1911. 

In spite of the attractiveness of the whole plan, 
there have been raised strong voices against erecting 
a monument so dominating and so little corresponding 
to the surroundings near the national park, which. 
according to its deed of gift, “shall forever remain 
in its natural state.” The probable outcome will be 
that either this obelisk will be placed in another situa- 
tion, or otherwise a wholly different form will be given 
to it, in better harmony with the strong and sombre 
outlines of the bare, rolling hills of Rebild. 





What Americans Read 


By Maurice Francis EGan 


Srxru un a Series oF ARTICLES ON AMERICAN TENDENCIES 


There is a general impression outside of the United States that 
the “North Americans,” as our Southern neighbors call us, read 
only newspapers; and that, in the matter of pure literature, there is 
no fixed canon of taste. This is in a measure true; but the American 
newspaper is not the little sheet containing a glimpse of the news, one 
or two serious leaders and a feuilleton of our continental friends 
across the sea. Englishmen very often tell us, no matter what their 
politics, that there is no journal on this side of the water which com- 
pares in quality with the London Times. This is true, too; and it is 
regrettable that we are too prone to look on sensational news, or 
sensational conjectures, as a necessary mental food at our breakfast 
tables; but, nevertheless, the lower court reports of the London Times 
are as minute in unpleasant details as the descriptions of our own scan- 
dals, only they are not so heavily advertised by exciting titles. 

Our newspapers, however, are not mere purveyors of news or 
alleged news. That they have ceased to control public opinion as 
they formerly did when journalism was more personal is true enough; 
but there is no newspaper in the country, however local or provincial 
it may be in its outlook, that does. not give some attention to the new 
publications in literature, history, or the latest discovery in science. 
The observing traveler will find that at any village gathering in 
the United States the hypotheses of Einstein are made a matter of 
discussion; and that even the school children, brought up on a system 
which does not confine them to text-books, are interested in any new 
historical or scientific development which the newspapers touch. Far 
from being a mere purveyor of “sensations,” the American newspaper 
is a spreader of the foundation of culture. 

If there is one fault to be found in the American mental atti- 
tude toward books, it is that great literature—and Americans have 
produced some great literature—is not an integral part of our na- 
tional life, and that is because our text-books of history are so one- 
sided, as a rule, so sketchy, so devoid of the literary touch and so per- 
functory. Even in the colleges, text-books concerned with history 
give little impression of the value of men like William Penn, or the 
first Lord Calvert, or Alexander Hamilton, or Benjamin Franklin 
on the life of the nation. Much less do they consider the popular 
literary influences that helped to make the Revolution of 1776 possible. 
In a word, our outlook is largely sectional, and one can point to hardly 
a ballad or a piece of American literature which is national in a 
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sense in which the ballads and even the archaic bits of history are 
national in Scandinavian countries and Great Britain and Ireland. 

But my main duty is to give my impressions-of what the great 
mass of the American people is reading now. The vogue of the war 
books is over as far as grown persons are concerned, yet the children 
who frequent libraries are still devouring them with eagerness. There 
is Just at this moment an intense interest shown by readers in the psy- 
chology of Woodrow Wilson and his relations to the Peace Con- 
ference; and likewise a growing desire to know the attitude of the 
various Cabinets of Europe since the War ceased. There can be 
no better indication that the outlook of Americans is broadening 
than this. As a people, we have just discovered Europe. It is true 
that since the novels of Turgueneff appeared in the ’70’s an interest 
in the life of the Russian people began to grow, not only among those 
who are professionally interested in literature, but among all classes 
of people. In France, the literary circles of Paris determine the 
tastes of the people who read. London and Madrid and Berlin have 
the same pre-eminence, because the professedly cultured class make 
very potent groups in those cities; but with us, it is different. New 
York does not control the tastes of what is called the “provinces;” 
and literary circles are so scattered throughout our country, and so 
intensely interested in the practice, if not in the art of reading, that 
a book worth while seems suddenly to spring into popularity without 
the support of the professional critics. 

Our people read autobiographies and biographies, and the taste 
for these is growing. It was the maxim of a successful editor of my 
acquaintance that Americans would always read about “Cannons,” 
as he called persons important in the public eye, intimate person- 
alities of any kind which might be looked on as revelations of the 
soul or mind or character, very rich people, and new religious mani- 
festations. A book, for instance, dealing with the life to come, one 
containing a code of morality which might be adapted to every-day 
life, or a book making a synthesis between spirit and matter were 
always, he said, sure of success. He held very truthfully that the 
American people are at heart very reverential and spiritual. He 
pointed to the great vogue of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “Gates Ajar” 
as an example of this, and argued that any system of practical] religion, 
which embodied maxims of righteousness, not too ascetic, were sure 
of a general acceptance. To this, he insisted, was due the spread of 
interest in the publications of Mrs. Eddy, the writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Hillis of Plymouth Church, and of the novelists, Harold Bell 
Wright and Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter, who head the list of best sell- 
ers in this year of grace, 1921. 

Moralists are in the habit of deploring the popularity of the 
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novel of Sex in our country, and most of us accept these complaints 
as founded on facts; but if we take any of the imported English 
novels which reek of Sex, like Arnold Bennett’s Pretty Lady, we 
discover that while one hundred advanced persons discuss it and T'he 
Devil’s Garden, largely because it represents emancipations from 
the American conventions of the novel, ten thousand read and re-read 
the stories of Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton Porter, persons 
that rank in the eyes of the conventional critic of American literature 
much below the fantasies of Marie Corelli. It is a sad truth that 
Hawthorne, one of the greatest novelists—or rather romancers—that 
ever lived, is respected by the majority of American readers rather 
than loved; and that only those parts of Washington Irving, taught 
rather perfunctorily in the public schools, are read at all. As for the 
place of Fenimore Cooper—probably the best known American 
author in all Europe—in the formation of our national ideals, it is 
not really considered by the average reader. It is safe to say that, 
until The Last of the Mohicans was distorted in a moving picture, 
this novel, written by an American for Americans, was almost en- 
tirely forgotten. We still read “Pieces” out of Longfellow. The 
schools offer their pupils a certain number of “selections;” but to the 
cognoscenti in our literary circles, he is almost as dead as Lord Tenny- 
son; but neither of these is really dead; they only sleep. The time is 
coming when Hiawatha will be recognized as a national epic; and 
the Indian stories of Cooper as having something of the dignity and 
value of the Homeric myths; but that time is not yet come. Our 
only really national author is Mark Twain. 

Any novel or romance that has vitality is sure of a success 
in the United States. It is folly to say that the romances of our Revo- 
lution have gone out of fashion, that a good story of France of the 
time of Baroness Orezys’ Scarlet Pimpernel will not have multitudes 
of readers among us, or that any first-rate detective story or mystery 
story, like Oppenheim’s The Great Impersonation, will not have enthu- 
siastic popular approval. Our public knows very well what it likes; 
it will not be imposed on by the arbiters of literary taste. It is not at 
all concerned with the turn of the phrase, but with the value of the 
story as a story and the possibility of its being put in the hands of 
young persons. It may be remarked parenthetically that no prurient 
publication, such as Le Rire, in France, would be read even surrep- 
titiously on railway trains in our country. If an illustrated paper is 
worth buying, the American thinks it is worth taking home. 

The historical novel, such as Janice Meredith, or Hugh Wynne, 
or When Knighthood Was in Flower, is in abeyance simply because 
nobody has produced a romance equal to any one of these or to 
The Prisoner of Zenda. The American taste is eclectic, but it will 
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not endure the merely prurient, or anything that is without a heart 
interest, and an appeal to the better sentiments, or a happy ending. 
Let the critics put this in their pipe and smoke it! 

It is interesting to know that the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin gains readers every day; that the Education of Henry 
Adams is still one of the most popular books of the time, and that 
Mr. Wells’ amazing interpretation of history is a matter for excited 
discussion in all reading circles in the United States. It is regrettable 
that translations from the Scandinavian literature or history are not 
so popularly read as they might be. This is because they lack what 
the average American demands in all his books—cheerfulness, a touch 
of humor, and a lesson which will teach him to be more contented with 
life. The average American may not be deeply in love with life; he 
is not so materialistic as he is generally represented to be, and the 
frank materialism of the modern European novel, in spite of its 
rather visionary idealism, which is without humor or gaiety, does 
not appeal to him. He is not gay, in the Continental sense, but 
he wants to live humorously and cheerfully; and, being a worker, 
and finding work to be endured for its results rather than enjoyed 
for its pleasure, he prefers to forget it when it is done, but not reck- 
lessly or pessimistically. 

There was never a time when our people read more books than 
they do at present. In spite of the high cost of paper and the 
prohibitory tax which the economic results of the War have placed 
on the production of books and periodicals, the average American 
reads more new books than he ever did before; and, until the present 
financial stringency came upon us, he did not seem to care what he 
paid for them. Compared with the intense interest which the people 
of the Scandinavian countries take in their national literature, we 
Americans make a rather bad showing; and a worse show where 
the music of our few national composers is concerned; but to say 
that we are not a reading people, or that we have no canons of 
taste or judgment, is to state an untruth. Our taste is eclectic. Shore 
Acres and Way Down East appeal to us when Strindberg and Haupt- 
mann and Ibsen rather bore us; but given any foreign novel or drama, 
with intense human interest, which carries with it the triumph of a 
moral idea, and to a man we will read it with pleasure. One cannot 
imagine Harold Bell Wright or Gene Stratton Porter admitted to 
the French Academy, or receiving the plaudits of those literary circles 
in England of which Mr. Wells and Mr. Maxwell are shining lights, 
or being approved by Mrs. Meynell or the late Walter Pater; but they 
have their place and there are very good reasons why their enthusiastic 
readers should neither be scorned nor censured. 

‘We read Emerson still, but in homeopathic quantities. The 
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essayist who will dilute Emerson with a tincture of modernity will 
be sure of a great crowd of readers. To go back further, St. Paul 
might be made very popular through a similar manner of treat- 
ment. We read Main Street because it smells of the soil; we read 
Miss Lulu Bett for the same reason. We are interested in T'he Age 
of Innocence, though it is more sophisticated, because it is a picture 
of American life by an American, and even Moon-Calf is read, not 
for its audacity but because it is a picture of a section of life as many 
have seen it. For the same reason, the romances,—that is the Cali- 
fornian romances,—of Mrs. Kathleen Norris have made her famous. 
The same thing may be said of Mrs. Rinehart, the atmosphere of 
whose novels is always intensely American. I do not pretend in 
this article to treat of the books read in circles in which Mr. Mencken 
and Mr. Crothers and Dr. Canby are admired for good reasons; but 
I speak of the people in general, and I do not pretend that the 
American people in general are interested in niceties of style or in 
delicacy of description, or in the esthetic quality of a book; but I do 
think that their taste in the fundamentals is fundamentally sound, 
and that the critic who pretends to treat it de haut en bas convicts 
himself of intolerance because his principal weapon is a sneer. 

As to poetry, the average American will read anything that 
appeals to him, irrespective of whether it is “classic” or vers libre. 
The Man With the Hoe might have been vers libre; it would have 
appealed to him, nevertheless; he does not concern himself about 
the meter of the Egg River Ballad; the truth of their appeal is what 
concerns him, and, in spite of all aspersions on his taste, the average 
American will tolerate permanently no book that is unreal in its 
attitude toward life, intolerant in its lack of human sympathy, or 
fundamentally wrong. ‘That he has begun to like Mr. Springer’s 
She Who Was Helena Cass, is not because of the doubtful philosophy 
that sin is only bad when it turns out badly, but because of the unusual 
interest of the story, of its careful handling and the consistency of the 
American type of character presented in the heroine. The average 
taste of the American reader is better than the average taste of 
the Englishman or Frenchman or Italian, but much worse than the 
average taste of the Norwegian, Swede, or Dane. 

The chief defect of the American reader is that he looks on 
reading as an amusement rather than a mental nourishment. It is 
not an essential part of his life because “culture,” while desirable, has 
no national character; and the circumstances of his everyday life, 
which the newspapers fill with excitement when rapid and transient 
amusements are lacking, prevent the use of that leisure which is 
necessary to the real enjoyment of books. 




















































































































































Ingolf Schanche’s presentation of Hamlet, which has been filling the National 
Theatre in Christiania all through the spring, is counted by old theatre-goers one 
of the most remarkable performances in the history of the Norwegian stage. To 
foreign visitors, familiar with the great English and American actors, the Norwegian 
presentation seems on a par with the best. It is entirely the creation of one man. 
Mr. Schanche has for years been studying the part of Hamlet and confesses that it 
has been the ambition of his life to play it. He has himself compared the various 
translations and chosen the best from each, has selected and trained his fellow- 
actors, and evolved the simple stage setting consisting almost entirely of long curtains 
of various colors. It is, however, his own subtle and highly cultured interpretation 
of the Prince of Denmark that lifts the performance above the ordinary. The slight, 
boyish figure with a touch of whimsicality in the gestures, the nervous, eloquent hands, 
the facial play mirroring every breath of thought, help to give a youthful and most 
sympathetic Hamlet. 














Editorial 


THE Eprror With this issue the Editor withdraws from the active 

management of the magazine which he has conducted 
for nine years. ‘THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEw began publi- 
cation with the January, 1913, Number as an illustrated magazine of 
thirty-two pages appearing every other month. Since January, 1920, 
it has been published monthly, and the last issue contained ninety-six 
pages. Among its contributors are leading writers on Scandinavian 
topics from all parts of the world. The Editor wishes to thank all 
those who have, during these nine years, by their enthusiastic support 
made his task a continuing source of pleasure and enabled the REVIEw 
to obtain a national and international circulation. He will remain as 
adviser to the magazine and follow its career with eager interest. The 
REvIEw is a healthy organism, neither pampered nor heavily subsi- 
dized; it is a cooperative venture supported by Associates and adver- 
tisers. The Editor asks for the unqualified good will of our readers 
in an effort to double the circulation next autumn as a Christmas 
greeting to his successor. Hanna Astrup Larsen needs no introduc- 
tion; she has been Literary Editor of the REviEw since the first issue 
and comes to her new task refreshed by nine months of study in the 
Northern countries. 


THE Forests Both the editing and student staff of the Foundation 
dwell much in the forests. Year before last, two and 
last year three American foresters returned bronzed from studies in 
Sweden as Fellows of the Foundation. Two more are going this sum- 
mer, and the Foundation is assisting the dean of an American school 
of forestry to arrange for a tour of the Swedish woods and the Danish 
heaths. A group of young Norwegian foresters recently spent two 
years at Yale. Then there is Axel Schard, our friend and Swedish 
alumnus, whose humorous letters from his western tour recently de- 
lighted the readers of the Review. Professor Andersson’s essay in the 
present number will soon be followed by a similar contribution from 
Idaho, and one of our most loyal readers and correspondents presides 
over the Red woods of California, forty miles from the railroad, Silvae 
Salutamus! and the leafy paths from whence cometh our health. 


A Big Work The repatriation of prisoners of war headed by Dr. 
FINISHED Nansen is now nearly completed. The work has been 

carried on with so little publicity that few realize the 
immensity of the achievement or the depth of suffering relieved. When 
Dr. Nansen received his mandate from the League of Nations, in 
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April last year, a year and a half from the signing of the armistice, 
there were about 250,000 prisoners in the late Russian Empire scat- 
tered from Turkestan to Vladivostock. A slightly smaller number 
were held prisoners in other countries of Europe, chiefly in Germany 
and France. Many had been in captivity four, five, and even six years. 
‘Never in my life have I been brought into touch with so formidable 
an amount of suffering as that which I have been called upon to en- 
deavor to alleviate,” says Dr. Nansen in his report before the League 
of Nations. The prisoners had been so weakened by hunger, cold, 
neglect, and overwork that as many as half would often succumb to 
any epidemic that swept them, while many more would be perma- 
nently enfeebled. In 1919 the Soviet Government had declared the 
prisoners of war free to go as they pleased, but as they were without 
money or means of supporting life, and the lines of communication 
were broken everywhere, only a few had been able to work their way 
back to civilization. This thin stream of fugitives had already been 
taken in charge by the International Committee of the Red Cross when 
Dr. Nansen received his mandate, and his first task was to secure funds 
for carrying on the work already begun. As private charity was 
entirely inadequate, he turned to the governments, and by the end of 
July enough money had been guaranteed to enable him to charter 
fifteen ships in the Baltic running between Swinemiinde and Narwa 
and Finland. During the summer about 200,000 prisoners were 
repatriated along this route from Russia to Central Europe and from 
Germany to Russia. Chiefly by means of funds raised by the Ameri- 
can Committee for the repatriation of prisoners of war in Siberia, six 
ships could be chartered for the two months’ voyage to Vladivostock, 
and it was thus possible to bring home the prisoners who had collected 
in that region. The last of these ships is shortly expected to arrive at 
Trieste. 

The work of repatriating prisoners has been hampered by ruined 
means of communication, beggared governments, and the lethargy of 
a world weary of everything that reminds it of the Great War. That it 
has heen possible at all is due to the tireless efforts of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva and the personal prestige and 
energy of Dr. Nansen, who has been assisted by a staff of able and 
unselfish men. 















Current Events 
U.S.A. 


@ The American Federation of Labor, at its convention in Denver, 
sustained the action of its Committee on Organization in nonconcur- 
ring in a resolution calling for “one body of workers through amalgama- 
tions, federations, and protective agreements”. This means that the 
“one big union” idea is not approved of by the Federation, and that 
there will be no closer co-operation with European trade bodies than 
now exists. . @ The situation as between the United States and Mexico 
is deadlocked, since Secretary of State Hughes insists on Mexico sub- 
scribing to the terms laid down to gain recognition and the Chamber 
of Deputies of Mexico as well as the majority of the Mexican press 
maintain that Mexicio’s national honor precludes the signing of any 
agreement. Hamilton Holt, who headed the delegation of pro- 
League Republicans that called on President Wilson during the last 
Presidential campaign, has addressed a letter to President Harding 
asking him to explain without further delay to the American people 
the terms of the association proposed to supplant the League of Na- 
tions as assented to by his predecessor. In bestowing the Legion of 
Honor on James K. Hackett for his artistic work France forges one 
more link between herself and the United States. Dramatic circles con- 
sider Mr. Hackett’s appearance in Paris as one of the greatest triumphs 
in the history of the American theatre. He is the first English-speaking 
actor to be thus honored by the French Republic. The Federal Re- 
serve Board declares that absorption of substantial blocks of German 
reparation bonds in the American financial markets is unavoidable and 
that the adjustment as between the Allies and Germany unquestionably 
climinates the most serious element of uncertainty that has affected in- 
ternational trade since the war. @ During the recent public consistory, 
Pope Benedict officially announced the appointments of Mgr. Joseph 
Schrembs as Bishop of Cleveland, Mgr. Thomas M. O’ Leary as Bishop 
of Springfield, Mass., and Mgr. Hugh C. Boyle, as Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. Women expect to take a conspicuous part in the coming 
mayoralty contest in New York City. The Coalition City Committee 
platform committee includes Miss Mary E. Dreier, Mrs. Raymond 
V. Ingersoll, and Mrs. Frank Keep. QThe New York Evening 
Post, in a series of articles, gave statistics calculated to show that there 
had been a large falling off in attendance at theological schools. This 
is explained partly by the fact that many earnest young idealists from 
the old stock nd well-to-do families which make up the chief strength 
of Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches now are 
especially attracted by fields of social endeavor. 
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Denmark 


q For the first time since 1913 the Danish Rigsdag this year, on May 
4, was sent home in the good old parliamentary way for a summer rest, 
and the weary members went forth rejoicing into summer and bright 
sunshine the equal of which few can remember. The last debates 
were largely taken up with problems in our newly re-acquired South 
Jutland. The German Press and a portion of the Danish Opposition 
Press have been publishing accounts of hard and meaningless expul- 
sions of Germans, a list of some forty-six instances. Minister of Jus- 
tice Ritter, after a thorough investigation, was in a position to announce 
in a dramatic address in the Folketing that eight of the Germans who 
were said to have been ill-treated had come in without passes, one was 
without means of subsistence, four had smuggled themselves in 
on false passports, two were out of work, six forced them- 
selves over the border into German territory, four were offenders, six 
were not expelled at all, and seven cases nobody could find anything 
about. The pro-German representative from South Jutland, Pastor 
Schmidt, had not much to say in answer to this tearing to shreds of 
the charges he had helped to spread. @ May 23d there opened in 
Copenhagen in the Thott Palace on Kongens Nytorv, where the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs resides, a conference between Danish and 
German diplomats and politicians concerning a number of boundary 
questions. The Danish Foreign Minister, Harald Scavenius, in his in- 
troductory speech explained how many economic bonds have been cut, 
not only communes divided but all their former units of common treas- 
uries, common institutions, common debt. How, for example, shall the 
draining of marshes be arranged, how shall inhabitants of the border 
regions be assured the right of reed-cutting and fishing in the lakes, how 
shall relations be fixed on the east and west coast, how shall taxation 
be adjusted for persons who reside north of the border as well as 
south, how shall the important question of the payment of pensions to 
former officials be solved and support to invalids of the War? Q Dur- 
ing May passed away the architect, Martin Nyrop, and the editor, 
Konrad Jérgensen. @ At the end of May Rabindranath Tagore passed 
through Copenhagen on his way to Stockholm to make his Nobel 
Prize address. At the University he delivered a lecture before an 
immense audience, and was acclaimed by a torchlight procession of the 
Danish students which started from Studenterforeningen and passed 
through the old city to Hotel d’ Angleterre, where Tagore from a bal- 
cony expressed his thanks for the unusual welcome. Finally the 
students made a bonfire of their torches in front of the hotel. This 
characteristic Northern greeting was especially beautiful in the summer 
evening and made a visible impression on the Indian seer. 
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Norway 


@ The general strike of course overshadowed all other events in the 
month from May 15 till June 15. “As readers of THE AmeERrI- 
CAN SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW already know, the strike had its origin in 
the shipping conflict and its object was to prevent the reduction of 
sailors’ wages demanded by the shipowners. To show their sympathy 
with the sailors, practically all the organized workers of Norway, 120,- 
000 men, went on strike from May 26. Only the railwaymen and two 
or three quite insignificant trade-unions were not involved. Although 
the labor leaders denied that the strike had any political character, the 
non-socialist sections of the Norwegian community regarded it as a 
revolutionary movement and were determined to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the Bolshevists. The strike thus became a decisive struggle 
between the Norwegian “bourgeoisie” and bolshevism. And nobody 
who knows Norway could be in any doubt of the result. The indus- 
trial workers, being only a comparatively small minority of the people, 
are quite unable to impose their will on the other classes. After a 
two weeks’ fight even the most hotheaded bolshevist was constrained 
to admit the complete failure of the strike. A congress of labour 
leaders declared the strike at an end on June 7, and the strikers re- 
turned to work without having obtained any concessions either from 
the government or from the employers. ‘The authorities are now en- 
deavoring to settle the shipping conflict by new negotiations between 
the parties, a special mediator having been appointed by the govern- 
ment. Two hundred thousand francs have been subscribed in Nor- 
way by friends of France for the restoration of the cathedral of 
Rheims. The money was presented to the French minister in Kris- 
tiania, Monsieur Pralon, on May 25 by a deputation of politicians, 
scholars, and business men. Monsieur Pralon, thanking for the gift, 
said that he regarded it a new proof of the friendship which Norway 
has always shown to France and particularly during the ordeal of the 
last years. @A Norwegian scientific expedition under the ‘leader- 
ship of the well known explorer Dr. Hoel started for Spitsbergen in 
the middle of June. . Dr. Hoel is accompanied by seven scientists. 
The object of the expedition is to survey the southern part of the 
west coast and to conduct hydrographic and geological examinations. 
The expedition will last three months. The expenses are partly being 
paid by the Norwegian state. Another Norwegian expedition under 
the leadership of the explorer Ekerold will probably start for Jan 
Mayen in a short time. The expedition will stay at Jan Mayen 
through the winter to examine meteorological conditions. It is be- 
lieved that the expedition wilk be of great importance not only scien- 
tifically but also to navigation. 
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Sweden 


@ The non-political cabinet now in charge of the destinies of Sweden 
seems to find it very difficult to drive through its mighty projects in the 
Riksdag. Several times its requests have been denied and a new 
change of ministers necessitated. The last time was when Minister of 
War Hammarskjéld was obliged to go. When, in the beginning of 
May, the government proposed that the military training period for 
young men be stretched from 165 to 225 days, it was voted down by 
84 votes to 33 in the Upper Chamber and by 123 votes against 49 in 
the Lower House, and the War Minister handed in his resignation. At 
the King’s request, however, he held his post in order to carry out 
other military programs until June, when he was succeeded by Com- 
mander-Captain Otto Lybeck. @ Likewise the Government’s pro- 
posal to introduce a number of industrial taxes for the protection of 
our industries now so sorely tested in the great economic crisis was 
rejected by a large majority, composed, as in the question of national 
defense, of Social Democrats and the radical group of Liberals. @ On 
the other hand, the Government succeeded in getting a majority for 
a larger tax on a variety of luxuries; which levy immediately went into 
effect. The Reporters’ opinion about the Aland Question has na- 
turully been received with alarm and displeasure everywhere in Sweden, 
where it was thought that the belief in self-determination gave the 
Swedish and Aland attitude a support which could not be upset. The 
Government has expressed the hope that the Council of the League will 
not share the opinion of the Reporters, and the Alanders in a couple 
of meetings of protest have declared themselves against any form of 
union with Finland, maintaining that no paper guarantees will be 
able to insure them in the long run against Finnish oppression. Aland 
itself wishes to have nothing but reunion with Sweden. Q In the mid- 
dle of May Stockholm was visited by 16 French aldermen, with M. Le 
Corbeiller at their head, who studied for a week the Swedish capital 
and expressed their wonder over its schools and hygienic arrangements. 
@ Some days later came Rabindranath Tagore, who received back in 
19138 the Nobel Prize in literature but hitherto has had no opportunity 
to deliver the address prescribed by the statutes of the Nobel Institute. 
In Stockholm the poet was the subject of impressive demonstration, 
and gave no less than three lectures. @ The Swedish author, Olof 
Hogberg, known for his epic of the Norrland, The Great Wrath, has 
received an author’s subvention of Kr. 10,000 yearly from “The Nine,” 
a literary group with funds donated by Lotten von Kremer. 





Books 
EicHt Books FroM THE LONDON HousgE oF GYLDENDAL 


American students of foreign literature are indebted to the Danish firm of 
Gyidendal for introducing to them during two short years, 1919 and 1920, an 
interesting list of Scandinavian books. First among these in importance is the 
Growth of the Soil, the book which won for Knut Hamsun the Nobel Prize in 1920 
as the greatest work, in the ideal sense, in the world of letters. A well-known critic 
has said of Hamsun’s style that it is literally matchless. Such simplicity and direct- 
ness could only be employed by a great writer with such unforgettable results. So 
perfect is his technique that the reader actually lives the life of the Norwegian wilds 
for a brief and vivid space. It is a magnificent revelation of the powerful forces 
at work in present-day Scandinavian fiction. Hamsun is always consistent, always 
convincing. His philosophy toward life and living is summed up in a few words: 
‘No man can live in the depth of the wilds and have time for foolishness. A man 
of the wilds was not put out by thoughts of great things he could not get; art, 
aewspapers, luxuries, politics, and such-like were worth just what folks were willing 
to pay for them, no more. Growth of the soil was something different, a thing to be 
procured at any cost; the only source, the origin of all. A dull and desolate existence? 
Nay, least of all. A man had everything; his powers above, his dreams, his loves, his 
wealth of superstition.” H.G. Wells says of the Growth of the Soil that it is one of 
the greatest books he has ever read. This estimate will be accepted by discriminating 
readers in all countries. 

Writers from all over the world have taken themselves off to the South Sea Islands 
lately and brought back vivid tales. It is hard to decide how much is fact and how 
much is fancy in their accounts. In Van Zanten’s Happy Days the Danish writer, 
Aurids Brunn, adds another volume to the literature of Polynesia. There is an 
atmosphere of probability throughout Brunn’s narrative which commends it for its 
sincerity, and the descriptions are invariably good; sometimes Zolaesque in their 
realism, for example, the visit to the Witch Doctor. One feels that the sensuous side 
of the sex relation is unduly emphasized, and that the author draws a picture of a 
decadent rather than a primitive state of society. 

Jenny by Sigrid Undset is a story of art-student life as lived in Rome by a group 
of Norwegians. The author maintains that the maternal instinct is the ruling force 
in all women’s lives, and the narrative is based on its various manifestations. In so 
far as the book deals with elementary force it is strong, but the reader is not inspired 
or over-much enlightened by its perusal. The character of Jenny is sympathetically 
drawn as is also that of Heggen. Heggen’s friendship for Jenny is altogether admir- 
able. He tells her, “To feel oneself in full vigor, with all faculties alert, ready to 
adapt and appropriate—to adapt and produce—make the most of oneself—work— 
that is the only thing worth living for.” 

The Sworn Brothers and Guest the One-Eyed by the Icelandic author, Gunnar 
Gunnarson, will beguile a dull evening for the lovers of romantic fiction. The Sworn 
Brothers is a story of ancient Norway and the marauding expeditions of its young men 
on the coasts of Britain. Guest the One-Eyed is a story of present-day Iceland. 
7 abounds in dramatic and thrilling climaxes. It has been very successful as a picture 
play. 

The Song of the Blood-Red Flower by the Finnish author, Johnannes Linnan- 
koski, has received much and favorable comment in Europe. Linnankoski is con- 
sidered the ablest writer in Finland today. The adventures of Olaf, a young lumber- 
man, his prowess in riding the rapids and breaking log jams are told with a simplicity 
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and directness which give to the various events the charm of a folk-tale. His love 
affairs are related with much candour but with real beauty and poetic feeling. He 
finally marries Kyllikki and the story moves on to the usual happy ending. 

Svend Fleuron is a Danish writer who deals with natural history in a most 
engaging manner. In Grim: The Story of a Pike the author has produced a fish 
story of amazing realism. The multifarious life of the ditch, the creek and the 
river are observed and recorded with the particularity of a naturalist. Grim is a 
young pike who early in life learned to respect only that flesh which covered her own 
bones. Her voracious appetite increased as she grew older. She finally became of 
enormous size and a terror to her kind. In the end she is caught by a fisherman 
who exhibits her as a fine specimen of the Sea Serpent family. 

The eighth book on our list is not a translation from Northern literature. It is 
Merlin’s Isle: A Study of Rudyard Kipling’s England. The right of this book to 
be listed here depends upon three facts: That its author, W. Worster, has an Ameri- 
can and an English reputation as a translator of Scandinavian fiction; that the 
publisher is Danish, and that part of Mr. Worster’s analysis of Kipling already has 
been given to Danes in Danish. 

One who is accustomed to academic treatises on the Geography of Milton or 
Spencer’s use of place names might be led by the sub-title of this book to believe it 
something other than what it is. But the title page should set him right, for there 
Puck’s song gives the cue— 

“She is not any common Earth, 
Water or wood or air, 
But Merlin’s Isle of Gramarye. . 

Mr. Worster is concerned with a conception almost as elusive and no less real 
than the Brushwood Boy’s land of dreams. He has turned Kipling’s page to find not 
England, but the spirit that lives there, ‘native and persistent as oak and ash and 
thorn, and patient in the knowledge of its power and destiny.” He finds kinship not 
only between the Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady, but between the centurion on 
the Roman wall, the Norman at Pevensey, and “Goat” Scott in a famine camp in 
India between de Aquila, the queen that was called Gloriana, and Stalky. All of 
them are moved by a common thought, to do the day’s work simply and to make a 
io of it at nightfall. The work of the Empire, if Mr. Worster reads Kipling aright, 

“all in the day’s wor 
Tue CHILDREN OF Onur. By Padraic Colum. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1920. 

The Norse sagas told in an easy way for children. The wandering of Odin on 
earth and his great price paid for wisdom at Mimir’s well; of Freya whom the giants 
would have carried off with the sun and moon as payment for building the wall around 
Asgard; of Loki, the doer of evil and good; of the ravens, Hugin and Munin, who 
flying through worlds all day return and light on Odin’s shoulders, telling him of all 
things seen and heard, and in the end the tragic destruction of Asgard, have been 
retold with much charm. Mr. Colum has eliminated nothing which would add to the 
picture in bringing the sagas within the comprehension and enjoyment of a child. 
The book is attractively illustrated by Willy Pogany. 

Gon’s Smite. By Julius Magnussen. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1920. 

In this book, the Danish playwright gives his impression of spiritism. After the 
war “men were in need of consolation, but strange to say the churches stood almost 
empty, although men cried aloud to God and moaned in solitude. But in thousands of 
homes the unhappy, the weeping ones, mothers, widows, and orphans, sat about table 
legs and talked with their dead—in table legs.” Revelations of spirit-life continue 
throughout the book with increasing frequency to its glowing close. Whether one 
credits the signs and wonders set forth or not they are evidently to the author con- 
firmation strong as Holy Writ. The book is not for the Skeptic but for the Believer. 
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FOUNDATION NOTES 


Carved and Painted Panel for Fireplace in Residence of Mrs. Paul Herman, Monroe, N. Y. 


1931 BROADWAY 


FOUNDATION NOTES 
Swedieh Visitors See American Schools : 


Two of Sweden’s former Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Knut Wallenberg and Ju Johannes 
Hellner, with Consul General Josef Presi- 
dent of Nordiska Kompaniet, and Dr. Harald de 
Nauckhoff, were in New York during the last week 
of May. They were y interested in New 
York’s educational institutions and visited Colum- 
bia University and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, being introduced to the presidents of 
these institutions, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, by the Secretary of the 
Foundation. Ju Hellner spent a day in visit- 
ing public schools with the Associate Secretary of 
the Foundation; and Dr. Nauckhoff, under the 

idance of a Fellow in was shown the 

rnell College of Medicine and Bellevue Hospital. 


De Geer in “Natural History”: 


When President Osborn was welcoming Mr. Wal- ; 


lenberg and his party, he held out to them an open 
copy of Natural History, the Journal of the Mu- 
seum, and they saw on the page a photograph of 
the Swedish geologist, Professor De Geer, and the 

ph of an article called Baron 


paragra) 
Gerard De Geer and his Work. It was an account. 


of Professor De Geer’s expedition of last summer, 
written by Professor James F. Kemp, Chairman of 
the Committee of cooperating Agate geologists, 
organized by the Foundation. “Yes,” said Mr. 
Wallenberg, “we know him”; and if he glanced 
through the later, he found the names of 
two other S h scientists, Dr. J. G. Andersson, 
of the University of Uppsala and the National Geo- 
logical Survey of China, and Baron G. Norden- 

id, who conducted the first excavations of the 
Colorado cliff dwellings known as Spruce Tree 
House. 

* 


Danish Engineers’ Association: 
A group of Danish rs interested in f 

a Danish E ’ Association of North America 
has sent out an initial letter over the signature of 
Mr. F. V. Haugsted. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to act as a clearing house for neering 
information and news and to keep en 
neers informed of scientific activities in various 
parts of the United States and in Denmark, and 


TRYGVE HAMMER 


NEW YORK 


to advise young engineers entering the United 
States. Any persons who are interested should 
write to F. V. Haugsted, Room 806, 25 West 45th 
street, New York City. 


Norwegian Fellow Reports Einstein: 

An abstract of the three lectures on relativity 
delivered at Princeton University by Professor 
Albert Einstein has been issued for private circu- 
lation by Almar Naess, a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion, Philip Franklin. A copy of the abstract 
has been presented to the library of the Founda- 
tion. Even in this tabloid form, simplified and 


- translated, the theory of relativity remains incom- 


prehensible to the staff. 


Fellow Publications: 

The Foundation has received from the Observa- 
torium at Uppsala eight pamphlets and reprints 
on astronomical subjects by Dr. Knut Lundmark 
and Dr. Bertil Lindblad, two Fellows of the Foun- 
dation. . . . Hugo Fricke, a former Fellow, and 
Theodore Lyman were co-authors of an article on 
The Spectrum of Heliwm in the Extreme Ultra- 
Violet, in the Philosophical Magazine for May. 

* 


44 New Professor 


Mr. Kemp Malone, an alumnus of the Founda- 
tion, who studied as a Travelling Fellow in Ice- 
land, 1919-1920 and continued his studies last year 
at Princeton University, has been made Assistant 
Professor of English at the University of Min- 
nesota. He will give courses in Old and Middle 
English. Mr. Malone is preparing an Icelandic 
Grammar. 


International Sample Display 


For the purpose of stimulating interest in the 
Baltic States arrangements are completed at Co- 
n for holding a‘ permanent international 
sample exhibition where not only Danish manufac- 
turers can get in touch with intending buyers from 
the Baltic countries, but where Americans can get 
an insight into the kind of articles required in the 
Baltic trade. U. S. Consul General Letcher in- 
forms Washington that the opportunity is excel- 
lent for American manufacturers to get first-hand 
information at this sample exhibition. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three beautiful pieces from a fancy Dinner Service of Blue-Fluted 
“Copenhagen.” Designed A. D. 1779 


INNER SETS of rare beauty and en- 

during charm have been produced by the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Works in Den- 
mark for the past 150 years. Each piece in 
this beautiful table ware is hand painted 
beneath the glaze by a Danish artist at the 
factory studio, and bears the Royal trademark. 


PLAIN BLUE FLUTED 
Tea Sets—6 Persons—23 Pieces 
Luncheon Sets—6 Persons—38 Pieces 
Dinner Service—12 Persons—108 Pieces 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


ai === and DANISH ARTS. Inc. === 
—— _ 615 AVENUE, Near 50th St.. NEW YORK 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS 


Two New Swedish Books of Timely Interest 


depicting conditions in U. S. A. of to-day as seen by the astute 
editor of “Svenska Dagbladet” Dr. Hilmer Key in his book “En 
Amerika-Resa 1920.” Price, in paper covers, $7.20; bound, $9:-and 


Alma Hedin’s “Arbetsgladje” Lardomar fran Amerika. Price $1.80. 


BOTH VOLUMES FOR SALE BY : 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Ave., Cor. of 37th St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW 
Teacher of Bel Canto 


Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejdstrom and Dr. Gillis Bratt 
of Stockholm; and of Mme. Cahier of the 
Royal Opera, Vienna. 
862 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 


Prices moderate 


D. B. UPDIKE 
The Werrpmount [Press 


232 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 
PRINTERS OF FINE BOOKS FOR 
BOOK CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PRIVATE PERSONS 

Bc. Sc. Bc. 
The Series of Scandinavian Classics, and Hust- 
vedt’s “Ballad Criticism’ and Hovgaard’s 
“ Voyages of the Norsemen,” in the Scandina- 


vian Monographs, were printed for the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation by this Press. 


Tel. Academy 316 


Voice trial free 


College and High School Series of 
Swedish Authors. Published by the 
Augustana Book Concern. 


Graded Reader for Classes in suetes, Compiled 
by Jules Mauritzson. With Complete Glossary 
by Ernst W. Olson. Illustrated. en 
Comneers, WSeds. »b~ondkepsecdacveecivdcescectes 


Mina Pojkar, by Gustav af Geijerstam. With a 
troduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Edited by 
Joseph Alexis, Cloth, net...........-.-.seeeees $0.75 


Valda Berittelser, by Selma Lagerlof. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Edited by Prof. Jules Mauritz- 
BGM, GNOME, GOES ci cies cndacccicdycdiaeedecasese $0.75 


Fritiofs Saga, by Esaias Tegnér. With Introduc- 
tion jibliography, Notes and Vocabulary. Edited 
by Prof A. A. Stomberg. Cloth, net.......... $0.50 


Fanrik Stdls Signer, by Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 

oe Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. Edited 
by A. Louis Elmquist. ag Seana $0.90 
Svensk Diktning. With Biographies of Authors 
by Jules Mauritzson. With Notes and Vocabulary 

by W. Olson. A collection of poems of different 
amthote from the time of Olov von Dalin up to 
the present day. 

Vol. lL. Cloth, net 

Vol. II. Cloth, net 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Branch: 405 Fourth Street South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rugs That Satisfy 


In choosing rugs for your liv- 
ing room, dining room, bed 
room, sun parlor, or porch—in 
fact any room in your home— 
CREX grass rugs will be found 
most satisfying. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- 
bined with natural simplicity 
and artistic beauty, makes them 
ideal for use the year ’round in 
any home—in town or country. 


CREX grass rugs are made 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a 
wide range of patterns and col- 
ors, and in all needed sizes. 


Don’t be deceived by imita- 
tions. Insist on the original 
with the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. 
It’s your protection and our 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Seen illustrated color cata- 
log with h full descriptive matter 
mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


: CHOCOLATE 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CHOCOLATE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHOCOLATE FACTORY lv 
CHRISTIANIA 
NORWAY 
AND 
MARABOU 
CHOCOLATE: FACTORY LY 


STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
U.S.A. 


J.S.STERN &Ce 
8 Bridge Street, NEW YORK CITY 


A pamphlet in English about the 


OSEBERG SHIP 


By A. W. BROGGER 


University of Christiania 


with ten remarkable illustrations from the wonder® 
of the =. ship, more beautiful than any 
excavation since Egypt and Ancient Creta. 


50 cents, postage free 


The American Scandinavian Review 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Special Offer to Associates 


The 
Norway Number 


Three copies of this unusual issue will be 
mailed as ore as the edition lasts, for - 50 
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The neat ‘ioe lleeaaas Review 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Apverse To Increastnc TaRiIFrs 


Although a number of Danish manufacturers 
have petitioned the Government with the view to 
having a higher tariff placed on numerous articles, 
the Government has not considered it advisable to 
grant the a Assistance, however, will be 

ven in the direction of developing new channels 
or foreign trade. The founding of a Czecho- 
Slovak ber of Commerce, in Copenhagen, to 
promote commercial relations between the two 
countries is a case in point, ar to the Pres- 
ent Day Scandinavia, published by the New York 
Trust Company. 


SrocxkHotm SuPERFosFaT 

The Superfosfat Fabrik of Stockholm, one of the 
largest dential companies of Sweden, has used 
the larger part of its gross earnings in making 
depreciations and is thus able to show a net profit 
of only 1,000 kronor as compared with 4,130,000 
kronor the year before. The total value of the 
depreciations is about 6,500,000 kronor and writing 
off the amount is expected greatly to strengthen 
the company and place it on an altogether new 
basis. 


Wortp Corron ConFrereNce 

The world cotton conference in Liverpool was 
attended by many American representatives of 
cotton rt firms, as well as interests concerned 
with the haaating of the southern crop. Taken in 


JOHN ASPEGREN, President 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


connection with the plans of the War Finance Cor- 
poration to extend Government aid for the financing 
of cotton exports, so that European countries may 
purchase the product here on credit, the Liverpool 
gathering is of world-importance. 


Norway Neeps.Canntnc MacuHInery 


With the gradual return of the Norwegian can- 
ning industry to normal there are seen opportuni- 
ties for American manufacturers of canning ma- 
chinery to make good connections in that country. 
The only thing to consider is German competition. 
The following are some of the types of machinery 
required: fully automatic filling and measuring 
machines, either by vacuum, pumps or cups; can- 
making machinery; side and flat labeling machin- 
ery, with automatic or hand feed; label-pasting 
machines; package-wrapping machinery; crating 
and mailing machinery, automatic sterilizing and 
washing machinery. 


New Hypro-Turr Process 


A Finnish company has been formed to promote 
the hydro-process of drying turf, to relieve the 
fuel shortage. The new method was invented by 
engineers working under orders from the Soviet 
Government to find a more labor-saving method of 
preparing the turf as fuel for the great central 
power station near Moscow. The method is quite 
simple and consists primarily in freeing the turf 
from all old roots through powerful jets of water 
which change it into mud, which is subsequently 
dried and cut into required sizes. 


NILS R. JOHANESON, General Manager 


Scandinavian-American Trading 
Company 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 
Woodpulp, Paper and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 
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INSURANCE 


J. P. BENKARD & COMPANY 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold for Cash or 
on Conservative Margin 


PETER ROSENSTROM, Representative 


Telephone Bowling Green 7320 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Francis A. Donaldson & Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Fire, Marine, Liability, Compensation, Automobile, Bonds 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
57-59 William Street 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


of Liverpool, England (Marine Department] 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
of New York [Marine Department] 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 
(Marine Department] 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department] 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. 8. Branch] 


84 William St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman Marine Manager 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
203 Walnut Place 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Ipun Expanpine 


The Norwegian Life Insurance Company Idun 
of Christiania, organized in 1861, has taken over 
all the business which the Insurance Company 
Skandia of Stockholm had in Norway, amounting 
to Kr. 7,000,000, together with a premium reserve 
of Kr. 2,500,000. Four foreign companies have 
transferred their business in Norway to Idun, 
namely, Skandia, Thule, Tryg, and Victoria, all 
of Stockholm, representing Kr. 30,000,000, with 
Kr. 9,000,000 in premium reserve, which Idun re- 
ceived in Norwegian securities or cash. These 
companies ceased doing business in Norway, leav- 
ing only six foreign life insurance companies now 
operating in that country. 


rs 


War Insurance 


The War Insurance Commission of the Swedish 
Government, organized in 1919, earned in 1920 a 
surplus of Kr. 16,275,510. Together with the sur- 
plus at the beginning of the year of Kr. 15,770,825, 
its total capital at the end of 1920 amounted to 
Kr.. 82,046,835. 


CHANGE In LEADERSHIP 


Director V. E. Gamborg resigned as president 
of the Danish Insurance Society, a large association 
of which he was the founder, and in which he for 
years was the leading spirit. His successor is the 
society’s vice president, Director P. Lénborg, a 
very capable administrator. 
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INSURANCE AND SHIPPING 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON 


SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 


BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. A. W. BURNETT 
Sub-Underwriter 


W. L. H. SIMPSON 
Underwriter 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Lasker Heaps Suirrine Boarp 

Shipping men generally look upon the appoint- 
ment of Albert D. Lasker to be chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board as a move conducive 
to harmonious relations between the Government 
and private interests engaged in ocean-going traf- 
fic. Mr. Lasker has business qualifications that 
are likely to be employed to good advantage in 
making the best of a situation that demands close 
attention in view of the depression noticeable 
throughout the shipping world. That there will be 
a general reorganization of the board is forecast. 


Swepisn Mercuant Marine 


Recent statistics show that Sweden possesses a 
merchant marine totalling 2,808 ships of 1,203,148 
tons. Of this fleet, 1,240 are steamers with a ton- 
nage of almost 1,000,000 tons. Sailing vessels num- 
ber 1,011 with a tonnage of 109,105 tons. 


East Greentanp Company 


After sending the motor ship “Dagny” to Green- 
land in the spring of 1920, and nothing having been 
heard from the vessel, the East Greenland Company 
has now decided to send a relief ship after arrange- 
ments were made to finance the enterprise. Part 
of the purpose of the expedition of last year was 
to erect three new stations. It is thought that the 
“Dagny” was frozen in the pack ice, but its equip- 
ment was such that there is little danger that all 
is not well on board and will remain so until the 
arrival of the relief ship. 


On in a minute 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


J. H. WALTERS 
Secretary 


At Sea 


Enjoy Perfect 
Comfort, Safety 
Peace- of - Mind 


The 
Ever-Warm 


Safety- Suit 


will give you this 


To Rent for 
the Trip 


ata small fee 


Approved by U. S. 


Government 
It has never failed 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO. 


11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Some Foreign Agencies Still Open 
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SHIPPING 


SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 


NEW YORK— 
Christiansand, Christiania, Copenhagen. 


(via Rail from Christiania) 
The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR Il 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
omfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 


For rates, sailings and other information, address 


: SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


Ss : . GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 6: 


Pa bend 


27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
248 Washington St., Boston, M 


Norwegian America 
Line 


Fer Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5570 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 
AND 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 


7o2 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


_ Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


“Stavangerfjord” 
12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 
“Bergensfjo rd” 
10,709 Foes tor tons, Len 530 ft. 


Twin-screw Mail 
and Passenger Steamers 


Superb Cabin accommodations— 
Cabins de luxe 
Short route to 


Norwegian America Line 
Agency, Inc., Pass. Dept. 
22 Whitehall St., New York 


General Passen, ts for th 
United States. Aft, Canada 4 
nOnwene AMERICA LINE 


irge d, Gen. 
115 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, m. 


REIDAR GJOLME, INC. 
General Passenger Aarate | = 


Washington, Ore 
i Columbia a 


Nevada, i 
and Market Streets Arctic Bidg., 706 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


Francisco, Calif. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


Steamship Owners and Agents 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


Montreal, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F., New York. Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
7 Baltimore, Newport News, ‘and Norfol phi 


To London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Ra Dundee, and Antwerp 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLANTIC S. S. CO. JOINT SERVICE 


Passenger and Fast Freight Services to Gothenberg, Finland, and Russian Baltic Ports from New York 
PRINCE LINE \ FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
Caren Sarst to Brasil, River Plate, United States—France Service to Havre 
South and East Africa and Far East FURNESS LINE, Ca. diff, Leith and Dundee 
gs on application Regular Sailings from New York 


FURNESS-PRIN LLOYD SABAUDO 
° ce LINE Fast Italian Mail Steamers to Genoa from 
Levant Service—Piraeus, Alexandria, etc. New York 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd., General Agents 
Furness House, Whitehall St.. New York Telephone, 7800 Bowling Green 
Boston, Mass., 10 State St. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Furness House 
Norfolk, Va.. Bankers Trust Bldg. Newport News, Va. 
Montreal, P. Q.. Canada. Halifax. N. S. St. John, N. B. St Johns, N. F. Sydney, C. B. 
JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G. W. A., 111 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil 
F. C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto. Canada 
Private telegraph wires between Chicago and other offices 


When answering advertisements, please mention Toe Amzrican-Scanpinavian Review 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Passenger, Freight and Mail 
Service Direct Between 
New York 
and 
Gothenburg, Sweden 


GOTHENBURG is _ conveniently 

situated and offers a direct route 

wit daily connections to all 

points in SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

DENMARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 

Song Baltic States, GERMANY, 
c. 


Express TRAINS Leave Gothen- 
burg DaILy FoR THE FOLLOw- 
ING POINTS: 


Approximate Time of Journey 
Stockholm oemeen) 
ae (Sweden) hours 
Christiania (Norway) js hours 

Helsingfors (Finland) Steamer 

from Stockholm, 20 hours 

Reval (Hsthonia), Libau and Riga 
(Latvia) steamer from Stockholm 

——. = en and 

‘ors 
Hambu (German 
as rough Salas, 19 hours 


Berlin ante y), 
through ‘trains 18 hours 


Turbine Triple-Screw S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


540 Feet Long 11,200 Tons Register Speed, 18 Knots 
Carrying First and Second Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


565 Feet Long 62 Feet Broad 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in Cabin and Third Class 


PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- . 
borg, Christiania, Copenhagen, Sass- From New York From Gothenburg 
nitz, Hamburg and Berlin, etc. po STOCKHOLM July 30 


First Cabins. s. DROTTNINGHOLM $230 & up oak DROTTNINGHOLM i 


STOCKHOLM - Sept. 10 
Second Cabin s. s. DROTTNINGHOLM 170 & up . DROTTNINGHOLM Sept. 24 


U. S. War Tax Additional STOCKHOLM Oct. 22 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. DROTTNINGHOLM Nov. 12 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Swedish American Line Dock—Pier 95 North » STOCKHOLM Dec. 3 
River, foot of West S5th St.. New York. 


Cabin S. S. STOCKHCLM 170 & up 


For further information apply to local agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, II. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tua American-Scanoinavian Revizw 





TRADE AND SHIPPIN 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND : 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, i Shion, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South Am 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 
GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 
or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





